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State Programs of Exiended 


School Services 


Seven States Fave Qualified 


Seven States have applied for and 
been granted Federal funds for the pro- 
motion and administration of State pro- 
grams of extended school services for 
children of working mothers. (The Vir- 
ginia plan was reported in the December 
15 issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY.) Six 
additional States, North Carolina, New 
York, Oregon, New Jersey, Michigan, and 
Washington have also been granted Fed- 
eral funds for the following programs: 


NORTH CAROLINA 


In the State program for services to 
children of working mothers outlined by 
the North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction, it is pointed out that 
the impact of war is evidenced through 
the existence within the State of three 
areas in which the need for such services 
for children is pressing: (1) The central 
and piedmont sections of North Carolina 
are among the most highly industrialized 
areas of the United States. Here thou- 
sands of women are being recruited daily 
for the textile mills to take the places of 
men who have entered the armed services 
or who have gone into the more crucial 
war factories. (2) Wilmington is one of 
the important shipbuilding centers in the 
Nation. Here, too, a large part of the 
industrial labor now needed is being re- 
cruited from the ranks of women. (3) 
The location of North Carolina on the 
eastern seaboard of the United States has 
resulted in the establishment of many 
military camps. In or adjacent to all of 
these, women are employed to render 
numerous essential services. In all of 
these areas, there are many children 
needing care. 

In order to make plans for handling 
the child care problem in the State, the 


director of the North Carolina Office of 
Civilian Defense appointed a State Child 
Care Committee composed of members 
from the following agencies who were 
given the responsibility for drawing up 
plans for such services: State Board of 
Health, Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare, Work Projects Administration, 
State Board of Public Instruction, United 
States Employment Service. The Fed- 
eral funds granted to carry on this pro- 
gram are to be used for additional per- 
sonnel in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Three persons are to be added 
to the staff. One of these persons, the 
State Director of Child Care, will have 
State-wide responsibility for directing 
the child care program. The director 
will be assisted by two associate directors 
who will do field work in the most acutely 
critical areas of the State. 


NEW YORK 


New York’s State program for services 
to children of working mothers shows 
that there are 11 major areas in the 
State where, according to the War Mane 
power Commission reports, 104,400 addi- 
tional women are to be employed in war 
industries within 1943. This number is 
in addition to the thousands already em- 
ployed and does not include those in non- 
war or essential civilian industries. In 
accordance with a sample survey, these 
104,400 women will have approximately 
37,584 5- to 14-year-old children, most 
of whom, if not all, will probably need 
some form of before or after school care. 
In addition, they will have approxi- 
mately 14,616 2- to 5-year-old children, 
and it has been estimated that at least 
75 percent of these will need some form 
of care. 

(Turn to page 14) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EpvucaTION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EpucATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Vicrory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 


When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible dur- 
ing wartimes. . 


Some Convention Dates 


Place and date of meetings of various 
national educational organizations to be 
held in near future: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
istraTorS. St. Louis, Mo—February 
26-March 2. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOL SOCIAL 
Workers. St. Louis, Mo.—February 
ay. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LE3ES, (A DEPARTMENT OF THE NEA). 
St. Louis, Mo.—February 26-27. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
DEVOTED TO HUMANISTIC STUDIES. New 
York, N. Y.—January 27-29. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSO- 
craTIon. St. Louis, Mo.—March 1-2. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION, 
Inc. St. Louis, Mo.—February 26- 
March 2. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, COUNCIL 
ON MEDICAL EpvUcATION AND HOSPITALS. 
Chicago, Ill.—February 15-16. 


COLLEGE ArT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Baltimore, Md.—January 29-30. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. ~ St, 
Louis, Mo.—February 27—March 2. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND CurrIc- 
ULUM DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EpucaTION AssociaTION. St. Louis, 
Mo.—February 25-26. 

HEADMASTERS ASSOCIATION. Rye, N. Y— 
February 11-12. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS 
TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. Si, 
Louis, Mo.—February 26-27. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DirEcToRS 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICA- 
tion. St. Louis, Mo.—March 1. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISORS OF 
STuDENT TEACHING. St. Louis, Mo— 
February 27-28. 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TIon, Inc. New York, N. Y.—January 
15-18. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BoarpD. New York, . 


N. Y.—February 27. 


* National educational organizations wish- 
ing to have their meetings listed in this col- 
umn should send the date and place of meet- 
ing to: Education for Victory, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


“What They Will Be, 
They Are Now Becoming” 


“We are confronted now with decisions 
that will determine the kind of citizens 
who will inherit this country of ours. We 
must keep constantly before us the fact 
that children cannot delay the growing- 
up process. ‘What they will be, they are 
now becoming.’ 

be 

“It should not be necessary in a democ- 
racy to present arguments on the need 
for maintaining our educational stand- 
ards except in the most desperate of 
emergencies. We know that a democ- 
racy cannot function without a well- 
educated people. Children do not in- 
herit the qualities of good citizenship 
which are basic in a democracy. Each 
generation must learn democratic prin- 
ciples through experiences in the school, 
the home, and in community life. These 
are learned best during childhood and 
youth, It is the kind of training that 
cannot be delayed until after the war. 
It is the kind of training that cannot be 
limited to a privileged few. 


* 

“It has been eternally true that ‘na- 
tions move forward on the feet of little 
children.’ Our children will have, at best, 
a difficult road to travel. We can and 
must make certain that they inherit a 





free country. We can and must make 
certain that they are not robbed of the 
opportunities they will need in order to 
develop into strong citizens; the kind of 
citizens who will ke well equipped to face 
a chaotic world; the kind of citizens who 
will cherish and maintain this Democ- 
racy.’—From an address by MARSHALL 
Fre.p before the recent Delaware White 
House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy. 


Another Country Estab- 
lishes “‘Education Week”’ 


A recent presidential decree estab- 
lishes in Cuba the celebration of “Edu- 
cation Week” to begin each year on the 
Sunday preceding the date of the Armi- 
stice of the first World War, November 11. 

The National Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Education 
Professors will be responsible for plan- 
ing the programs. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation will designate certain members of 
his staff to work with this Committee. 
All other specialists and administrative 
assistants of the Ministry will be avail- 
able to assist in the observation of “Edu- 
cation Week,” according to the al- 
nouncement. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


State Plans for Effective 


Victory Corps 


The High-School Victory Corps pro- 
gram is being initiated and interpreted 
to the schools of the respective States 
by the State departments of education, 
according to the numerous progress re- 
ports coming to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Many State directors of educa- 
tion have issued bulletins explaining the 
Victory Corps and these are being fol- 
lowed by suggestions for local adapta- 
tions. 

Below is briefly high-spotted a sam- 
pling of the most recent progress reports 
received: 


INDIANA 

Facts Pertaining to the Organization 
of the Victory Corps is Bulletin No. 1 in 
the Indiana Victory Corps Series. Re- 
quirements for membership in the corps 
follow the outline presented in the High- 
School Victory Corps Manual. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

R. H. Bunt, South Dakota State Vic- 
tory Corps director, has set up an ad- 
visory committee of 15. Results of 
reports made by the committee are in- 
corporated into a bulletin sent to sec- 
ondary school officials. Terming the 
Victory Corps an “administrative um- 
brella,” he recommends the organiza- 
tion of corps units in all schools in order 
te coordinate and make more meaning- 
ful already existing war activities. 

The bulletin is a guide to administra- 
tive procedures, contains suggestions for 
curriculum and credit adjustments, in- 
signia policy, and publicity, and presents 
other schools’ problems and solutions in 
an effort to push the Victory Corps pro- 
gram ahead. 


IOWA 

Iowa has issued the following Victory 
Corps bulletins: 

Facts Pertaining to the Organization 
of the Victory Corps Program, Junior 
Victory Corps, 45 Suggested References 
for the Victory Corps Library Corner, 
Mathematics in the Victory Program, 
and The Function of Guidance in the 
Victory Corps. 


MARYLAND 


A thoroughgoing and detailed discus- 
sion of the Victory Corps appears in a 
mimeographed bulletin issued by the 
State Department of Education. In 
question and answer form, the booklet 
covers “Basic Information about the 
Victory Corps,” “Adapting the Curricu- 
lum: Suggested Policies,” “Guidance and 
the Victory Corps,” and “The Physical 
Fitness Program.” 





Rickenbacker, Chairman of the 
National Policy Committee for 
the Victory Corps, Says— 


“IT get choked up when I think 
of our men on Guadalcanal. They 
live and die and fight in a veritable 
hell hole. If you could only know 
what the boys on Guadalcanal are 
doing for us and future genera- 
tions, you would find it as hard as 
I do to enjoy the comforts of home 
this Sunday afternoon.” 











UTAH 


How to Interpret and Initiate the 
High-School Victory Corps in Utah 
Schools lists requirements for member- 
ship in the Victory Corps as stated in 
the Victory Corps Manual and interprets 
them in the light of the facilities and 
practices of Utah schools, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia has been active in pro- 
moting the physical fitness aspect of the 
Victory Corps. Physical Fitness Bulle- 
tin No. 2 describes obstacle course equip- 
ment for indoor and outdoor use. The 
West Virginia Committee on Physical 
Fitness has also circulated an inventory 
booklet to determine the amount and 
kind of equipment the schools will need 
to carry out an effective wartime physi- 


cal education program. 


TEXAS 


The spring semester will see the or- 
ganization of 150 Victory Corps units in 
addition to the more than 100 schools 
now participating in the program. Ac- 
tivities in all these schools include physi- 
cal fitness, and preinduction training 
courses. 


Victory Corps in 
City Schools 
Adding Wartime Courses 


Grover Cleveland High School in New 
York City solves the problem of war 
course interference with the normal ac- 
ademic program by placing all preinduc- 
tion and wartime courses in a miscella- 
neous elective group. Requirements for! 
graduation include 2 years’ work selecteaf 
from this group. 


Social Studies Aids 


“Keep up to the minute on current 
events. Grasp opportunities to empha- 
size map and glebe studies. Depend upon 
new maps in current newspapers and 
magazines, showing distances between 
points, time to travel between places, air) 
routes, new highways, sea lanes.” These: 
instructions are given to social studies 
teachers in St. Paul, Minn. with a revised 
curriculum for effective teaching in ware 
time, in one of a series of pamphlets 
issued by St. Paul public schools. 


Air, Sea, and Land Courses 


Three new courses of a study begin 
ning in the spring semester will be of- 
fered by Central High School in Bay 
City, Mich. Air, Sea, and Land Service 
Divisions of the Victory Corps will each 
have a separate and complete course of 
study, known as Victory courses. Come- 
munity and Production Service Division 
requirements will be met by modifying 
present commercial and _ vocational 
courses. A student may change from his 
present course to a Victory course with 
no loss of credit. 


Physical Fitness and Related 
Activity 


Physical fitness comes to the fore in 
recent communications from Victory 
Corps high schools. 
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Victory Corps members in Commercial 
High School, Savannah, Ga., are speed- 
ing up their conditioning program. Half 
the boys in the school drill daily as 
members of the R. O. T. C., and a girls’ 
drill team meets three times a week. 

Courses in aeromathematics, aero- 
nautics, home nursing, and child care 
have been added to the curriculum. 
The school’s placement bureau has as- 
sisted students in finding opportunities 
for community service. 

bk¢ 

Less than 5 percent of Franklinton 
High School, Franklinton, La., graduates 
who volunteered or were inducted into 
the Army by Selective Service have been 
rejected for lack of physical fitness. 
Here are some of the features of Frank- 
linton’s Physical Fitness program: 1. 
Each student receives 1 hour’s training 
daily in health, physical education, and 
safety education under a _ specially 
trained teacher; 2. Each freshman is 
given a Wassermann blood test and every 
senior must have the same test made 
during the last 6 weeks of his high-school 
career; 3. Every pupil must be success- 
fully vaccinated for smallpox, and in- 
oculated against typhoid fever; 4. All 
seniors are X-rayed for tuberculosis; 5. 
Each student must pass a standard test 
in first aid. 

Other required and optional Victory 
Corps work at Franklinton includes the 
following: (1) All girls are required to 
pass 2 years’ work in h@me economics 
and its related activities. These courses 
are compulsory in the freshman and 
sophomore years. (2) One hour a week 
is devoted to an aSsembly program deal- 
ing with wartime education. Pupils, 
faculty members, and outside speakers 
participate. (3) Pre-flight aeronautics 
and refresher mathematics are offered 
to interested juniors and seniors. (4) 
Boys may study home economics for a 
full session. 

xv 

“In the form of confident, trained 
young men and women, the Victory 
Corps is American education’s answer 


to the Jap-Nazis,” writes the editor of © 


Student Lantern, student newspaper of 
Saginaw High School (Saginaw, Mich.). 
The staff put out a special Flashlight 
extra to launch the Victory Corps. 


The first movie short of a Victory 
Corps Physical Fitness program to come 
to the attention of the Office of Education 
presents the Samuel J. Peters High School 
Victory Corps (New Orleans, La.). The 
corps performs first aid and decontami- 
nation work, and takes part in mass 
calisthenic drills and obstacle races. 


Fate Knocks at the Door, a radio skit 
put on by the Mamaroneck High School’s 
Music and Drama departments (Mama- 
roneck, N. Y.) presented the Victory 
Corps to students and parents. 


a 


El Paso, Tex., high schools issue cer- 
tificates to boys who pass 14 out of 16 
physical fitness standards. Among other 
achievements, a boy must be able to vault 
a bar or fence, chest high, twice in suc- 
cession, run an obstacle race in 1 minute, 
run and walk a mile in 9 minutes, and 
give evidence of regular practice of good 
health habits. 


wv 


“Community Service training in the 
Victory Corps will shorten the period of 
post-war community adjustment. It is 
most nearly peacetime training, yet it 
is a definite aid to the war effort,” writes 
A. J. Land, superintendent of the Huron 
public schools in South Dakota in a leaf- 
let stressing the importance of distribu- 
tive education in the Community Service 
Division of the High-School Victory 
Corps. 

wv 


Victory Corps “task forces” will per- 
form special jobs, large and small, in 
the St. Louis County rural schools of 
Minnesota. The task forces will be or- 
ganized along neighborhood lines if 
necessary “to get the job done.” Schools 
will convert to the Victory Corps pro- 
gram through high-school general or- 
ganizations. General organization offi- 
cers will become Victory Corps officers, 


Bibliography Issued by Com- 
mittee of Principals 

An extensive bibliography of aids for 
adapting secondary education to war- 
time conditions has been issued by a 
committee of high-school principals in 
New Jersey. 

To aid in compiling records of mate- 
rials needed by schools, the bibliography 
is arranged as a check list under the fol- 
lowing titles: 

1. Planning secondary education in 

wartime. 

2. Guidance in wartime. 

3. Informing pupils about the causes, 
issues, and progress of the war. 

4. Preparing pupils for service on the 
home front. 

5. Preparing pupils for service with the 
armed forces. 

6. Developing understanding of the 
united nations and of our Latin 
American neighbors. 

7. Planning the post-war world. 

8. Bibliographies and film lists. 

Copies of the bibliography may be ob- 
tained as long as the supply lasts from 





Howard G. Spalding, principal, North 


Plainfield High School, North Plainfield, © 


N. J. 
Explains Victory Corps on Air 


“High School Studio Party,” a weekly 
broadcast for Chicago students recently 
featured an interview with a Victory 
Corps member who explained what the 
corps does and how he became a mem- 
ber. The interview was one of a regu- 
lar series broadcast from Chicago by 
NBC. 

On the program, high-school students 
who have musical, dramatic, or writing 
ability entertain their schoolmates and 
a general audience. Talent is recruited 
from among 185,000 students of public 
high schools of Chicago and its suburbs. 


Governor Sets Victory Corps Goal 


“There is a place for every one of you 
young men and women in the Victory 
Corps,” said Governor Arthur B. Langlie 
of Washington to high-school students 
on a State-wide radio broadcast on De- 
cember 7, which launched the High- 
School Victory Corps in that State. 

“During football season,” Governor 
Langlie continued, “the outcome of 
every game in which your school par- 
ticipates is of utmost importance. 
Those of you who are on the team prac- 
tice and train, day after day, to get in 
the best shape possible to meet and try 
to defeat the opposition. You're out to 
win. And the members of the student 
body who are not quite so capable at 
handling the ball are there on the side- 
lines when you play, doing everything 
they can to cheer you on to victory. 
This is a good example of enthusiasm 
channeled to achieve a definite goal. 

“I hope to see this same enthusiasm 
directed to your work as members of 
the High-School Victory Corps. The 
goal is victory. And it’s well worth 
striving for. 

“There is one important difference, 
however, between this and your school 
athletics. All of you can’t play on the 
football team. Some of you have to be 
spectators. In the Victory Corps— 
you'll all be expected to PLAY! There 
is an important position for every single 
one of you young men and young women 
alike. All of you will be in training for 
the duration. I mean this LITERALLY, 
for physical fitness is part of your pro- 
gram. Your specific duties will vary 
somewhat. But ALL of you will have a 
chance to carry the ball! All of you can 
serve your country in an active way.” 

During the broadcast, thousands of 
students took the Victory Corps pledge 
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administered by Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


Military Drill Manual Canceled 


The previously announced manual on 
Military Drill for the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps will not be published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The War De- 
partment has already issued official drill 
regulations. Sections from these books 


which are appropriate for high-school 
students may be selected. The War De- 
partment texts are listed with the Vic- 
tory Corps Aids in another section of 
this edition of EDUCATION FoR VICTORY. 
They may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Simplified drill instructions are also 
available from private publishing com- 
panies, 


Nurses-to-Be and the Victory Corps 


Every high school in the country has 
been asked to cooperate in the national 
effort to increase the supply of nurses to 
meet increased military and civilian 
needs. The bulletin Professional Nurses 
Are Needed, recently issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education and distributed to 
school administrators and secondary 
school principals, outlines the steps 
which a secondary school can take to 
guide well-qualified candidates for 
schools of nursing to appropriate chan- 
nels with a minimum loss of time and 
waste of capacities. It is especially im- 
portant that high schools which have 
mid-year graduating classes apply the 
suggested techniques at once so that the 
national quota of 17,000 new students of 
nursing in mid-year classes may be met. 

For seniors who will not graduate until 
late spring or summer and for students 
in their junior year, the procedures out- 
lined in the bulletin should be tied in 
with the Victory Corps program. Girls 
who select nursing as their professional 
goal after consultation with the school 
counselor and after application of the 
selective procedures suggested in the bul- 
letin should become members of the 
Community Service Division of the Vic- 
tory Corps. In a large school, there 
might even be a sufficient number to form 
a small unit which might meet period- 
ically to share information and to engage 
in such activities as: Visiting schools of 
nursing, hearing authorized speakers 
discuss nursing, and reporting on experi- 
ences related to their nursing aims. In 
@ small school, such activities may be 
planned individually. 


School Program 


As a member of the Community Serv- 
ice Division of the Victory Corps, the 
girl who plans to be a nurse would par- 
ticipate in a program of physical fitness 
not only because it is a requirement for 
membership in the corps, but also be- 
cause such a program should increase her 
Physical endurance and stamina, so 


vital in the practice of the nursing pro- 
fession. In addition to the physical fit- 
ness participation, she would make the 
following selections from the options 
open to her in the Community Service 
Division: (1) The pursuit of a school pro- 
gram which would supply a background 
for her later training in a school of 
nursing; and (2) participation in some 
form of part-time work, either paid or 
voluntary, which would not only supply 
a needed immediate service but also pro- 
vide a learning experience valuable to 
her in the profession of nursing. 

What type of school program should a 
junior or senior high school girl who 
definitely plans to enter a school of 
nursing pursue? The answer will vary 
with the individual, and will be deter- 
mined mainly by (1) what her previous 
program has been; (2) the subject re- 
quirements established by the State 
nurse practice act or State board rules 
governing the practice of nursing; and 
(3) the entrance requirements of the 
school of nursing or collegiate course she 
is planning to enter. Her first objective 
should be to review the credits she has 
earned thus far to see if she still lacks 
some of the subjects required by the 
State for entrance to a nursing course 
and, if she has met those, to see if she 
still lacks additional subjects required 
by the school of nursing she has chosen. 
(If she has not selected a particular 
school, it is well for her to plan to meet 
the usual requirements for entrance to 
the schools of nursing in the area in 
which she lives.) Although these en- 
trance requirements vary widely,.one or 
two units in mathematics (algebra or 
geometry) and two or three units in 
science are required by most schools for 
entrance. 

In addition to the required subjects, 
the girl who plans to become a nurse 
should round out her background and 
repair the weaknesses in it. In some 
cases, this will mean additional work in 
the social sciences or, perhaps, in English. 








Victory Corps Series 
Pamphlet No. 2 * 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Through Physical Education 
FOR THE VICTORY CORPS 


This pamphlet has been prepared 
as a guide to high-school princi- 
pals and teachers in planning and 
executing wartime programs of 
physical education. It is intended 
for use in connection with all di- 
visions of the High-School Victory 
Corps. 

The Army, Navy, United States 
Public Health Service, physical 
educators, and staff members of 
the U. S. Office of Education have 
collaborated in the preparation of 
thismanual. 102 pages, illustrated. 
25 cents. 
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For the girl who has not had actual prac- 
tice in home duties, home economics will 
supply a knowledge of some of the food 
problems, hand skills, and housekeeping 
problems which she will study further in 
their application to nursing. Additional 
science beyond the actual requirements 
may be appropriate for some girls. Each 
girl’s school counselor, and the school of 
nursing which she plans to attend can 
help her to work out the most satisfac- 
tory program. 


Work Experience 


What type of part-time work oppor- 
tunities should be sought by the would- 
be nurse? Although any needed com- 
munity or school service will meet the 
requirement for Victory Corps Division 
membership, certain types of work ex- 
periences are more valuable than others 
as a background for the potential nurse. 
Any type of work connected with a hospi- 
tal, a public health agency, the office of 
the school nurse or physician, whether 
it be clerical, laboratory, or aide work 
would supply an acquaintance with one 
type of background in which nurses serve 
and with some of the problems that a 
nurse is likely to be called upon to meet 
in the daily pursuit of her duties. Some 
of the Red Cross activities connected 
with first aid, home nursing, and other 
treatment of the injured or ill are es- 
pecially suitable, 
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Taking care of children at home or 
part-time work in child care centers or 
nursery schools are other possible areas 
of service. Here, too, the girl and her 
counselor will do well to obtain sugges- 
tions from a representative of the school 
of nursing she plans to attend or from 
her State nursing council for war service, 
if she has not yet selected her school. 

Since the best use of the Victory Corps 
requires a change of plans if existing ones 
turn out to be unsuitable, a girl who is 
not sure she wants to be a nurse but 
seems to have the other qualifications 
may participate in the Community Serv- 


Music and the Victory 


The War Department has said that it 
wants a singing Army and a singing cit- 
izenry. Navy representatives declare 
that patriotism, which is so effectively 
fostered by music, is as important to a 
sailor as manual skill. Future soldiers, 
sailors, and citizens learn singing in our 
schools, and our schools through their 
contact with every home in the commun- 
ity can develop a “singing citizenry.” 
Every day reports are being received 
from Victory Corps schools which are 
using their music teachers and music 
students as integral parts of Victory 
Corps activities. 

Such broad participation makes neces- 
sary certain adjustments in music pro- 
grams. Many schools are including gen- 
eral singing assemblies in their programs 
instead of confining music opportunities 
to the specially talented few. Everybody 
is glad to join in the chorus of love of 
home and country, of loyalty to our de- 
mocracy, ideals of faith in God and the 
brotherhood of man. Recognizing the 
demands on the older boys and girls for 
preinduction training, many music lead- 
ers are giving more timé to work with 
freshmen and sophomores. 


Service Through Music 


Entire bands, units of bands and choral 
squads of Victory Corps schools have 
special assignments of bon voyage con- 
certs when local recruits leave for induc- 
tion centers. This may mean playing as 
early as 4 in the morning and as late as 
12 at night. 

Other Victory Corps schools have as- 
signed extracurricular work to the music 
groups in community gatherings such as 
War Bond and Stamp drives. For in- 
stance, every band, orchestra, and chorus 
in every high school in Texas, through 
arrangements made by the Department 
of Education, is giving a series of Vic- 
tory concerts. Proceeds go to the local 





ice Division of the corps as a possible 
nurse. Her training in physical fitness, 
her program adaptation, and her part- 
time work properly planned and ex- 
perienced should help her, with the aid 
of the school counselor, in her final de- 
cision regarding nursing as a possible 
career. For the girl who has no doubt 
about her interest in nursing and who 
is clearly qualified, participation in the 
Victory Corps should provide the finest 
possible background for her professional 
training and practice as a much-needed 
nurse. 


Corps 


War Bond and Stamp drive. Individual 
members of music classes serve in the 
Community Division of Victory Corps 
schools as song leaders in black-outs, in 
patriotic gatherings, as song leaders in 
day nurseries, etc. In Kansas City, mem- 
bers of music classes have undertaken the 
work of teaching patriotic and inspiring 
songs to their entire community in after- 
school hours. Chicago music students 
and classes work under an organized plan 
with the block captains of air-raid 
centers. 


Victory Corps Songs 


Every Victory Corps school wants a 
Victory Corps song or marching song. A 
Louisiana Victory Corps music student 
composed and arranged the song adopted 
by the Department of Education as the 
State Victory Corps song. Fred R. 
Prusha, superintendent of schools in 
Essex, Iowa, has sent a Victory Corps 
song which he composed and says he has 
“dedicated to our live-wire High-School 
Victory Corps.” Every State should have 
its song and then perhaps we can also 
have a national Victory Corps song which 
will result from the organized activities 
of music teachers and music students. 
The Music Educators National Confer- 
ence is conducting a search for such a 
song. Some schools are working out 
plans whereby groups, auxiliary to the 
Victory Corps and composed of members 
of the departments of music, art, dra- 
matics, journalism, radio, etc., will be 
known as the Headquarters Service Staff 
and will serve the general program of 
the Victory Corps. 

As this war is molding our culture of 
the future, so it is obvious that our cul- 
tural arts should not only serve now but 
should determine their place in our edu- 
cation of the future through their present 
service. 


Home Economics 
Contributes 


Home economics students and teachers 
are finding in the Victory Corps an op- 
portunity to apply knowledges and skills 
learned in home economics classes, 
There are valuable services youth can 
perform while still in school and essen- 
tial occupations and services for which 
youth can prepare by successful comple- 
tion of home economics courses or units 
of work. Some of the services, suggested 
by the Home Economics Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education, are: 

1, Assistance to homemakers who 

have wartime responsibilities. 

2. Production and conservation of the 
local food supply. 

3. Production and conservation of 
clothing. 

4. Assistance with the care of younger 
children at home, in school, and 
in the community. 

5. Assistance in cafe of sick in the 
home. 

The objectives of the high-schools’ 
wartime program which Victory Corps 
promotes and to which home economics 
contributes are guidance into critical 
services and occupations, wartime cit- 
izenship, physical fitness, preinduction 
training for critical occupations, and 
community services. 

Students wishing to qualify for gen- 
eral membership in The Victory Corps 
will find that home economics contrib- 
utes to each of the three requirements. 
The special divisions for which home 
economics courses or units may prepare 
are Production and Community Service. 

Departments of education in Ohio, 
Arkansas, Indiana, and Maryland have 
issued material to help home economics 
teachers plan for making their maxi- 
mum contribution to the Victory Corps 
program. 


Aviation Education 


Courses Which May be 
Used in the Victory Corps 
Air Service Division 

The State of New York, through a 
program embracing both junior and sen- 
ior high school students, is one of the 
States taking a leading position in the 
development of aviation education. Edu- 
cational opportunities for youth are pro- 
vided through a seven-point junior avia- 
tion program which has two main 
aspects: (a) orientation, and (b) specific 
training in occupations utilized by the 
aviation industry. 
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In order to facilitate the introduction 
of aviation courses in the public schools, 
the State Department of Education 
recommended a program of teacher 
training based on both short- and long- 
time needs. Under provisions of New 
York laws 1942, $150,000 became avail- 
able to assist cities and school districts 
in the conduct of courses for selected 
juniors and seniors who desire to become 
pilots, air crew, and aviation mechanics. 


Seven-Point Program 


Point 1. A recommended two-course 
secondary school program of aviation 
instruction which can be undertaken by 
any high school: (a) Introduction to 
aviation, on an elective basis for eighth- 
and ninth-grade pupils, with 90 periods 
of instruction, and 25 percent of the 
time devoted to theory of aviation and 
75 percent to construction of flying 
model airplanes; and (b) experimental 
flying model airplane making for tenth-, 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade pupils, not 
less than 180 periods of instruction re- 
quired, 25 percent of the time to theory 
of aviation and 75 percent to construc- 
tion of flying model airplanes. 

Point 2. A recommended sequence of 
subjects in theory of aviation which can 
be followed in any school where aviation 
is taught. The recommended subjects, 
which are now completely outlined are: 
(a) theory of airplane structures, (b) 
aerodynamics, (c) airplane engines, (d) 
meteorology, (e) communication, (f) 
elementary air navigation, and (g) hu- 
man factors in flight. 

Point 3. Arecommended program for 
high schools having strong industrial 
arts departments, the purpose being to 
provide eleventh- and twelfth-grade pu- 
pils a minor sequence in aviation which 
will be sufficiently extensive to enable 
them to prepare for entrance into some 
aviation occupation. It is recommended 
that only selected boys and girls should 
elect to take these courses, and that a 
considerable amount of guidance should 
precede the actual election. The recom- 
mended courses are: (a) airplane main- 
tenance and repair, 180 periods of 90 
minutes each, eleventh-year pupils; and 
(b) glider construction, 180 periods of 
$0 minutes each, twelfth-year pupils. 
The following extracurricular or else out- 
of-school club activities, are suggested: 
Power flying for 35 to 45 hours and glid- 
ing for 35 to 45 hours. 

Point 4. Junior defense courses, the 
objective of which is to prepare high- 
school youths who are, or will soon be, 
18 years old, for specific jobs. The rec- 
ommended courses are: (a) Carburetor 
Servicing, (b) instrument servicing, (c) 





photography, (d) propeller, (e) radio 
mechanics, (f) teletype maintenance, 
(g) glider construction, (2) control tower 
operator, (i) communication, (j) flat 
metal fabrication, (k) machine shop, (1) 
welding, (m) dope and paint, (nm) para- 
chute and canvas work, (0) riveting, (p) 
aeroplane engine, (q) lofting, (r) mete- 
orology. 

Point 5. Courses in airplane mechanics 
and repair organized to meet vocational 
school standards (Smith-Hughes), the 
objective of which is to prepare selected 
tenth-grade graduates during a 2-year 
period for useful employment in specific 
airplane mechanics and repair jobs. The 
recommended course is 2 years in length, 
open to selected tenth-grade graduates, 
a 6-hour school day being required. 
Three hours each day must be devoted 
to (a) aviation and engine mechanics, 
(b) instruments, (c) propeller work, (d) 
machine shop, (e) lofting, (f) sheet metal 
work, (g) riveting, (h) welding, (i) elec- 
trical work, (7) dope and paint work and 
(kK) inspection. One and one-half hours 
each day must be devoted to related tech- 
nical subjects, namely, (a) related math- 
ematics, (b) related science, (c) blue- 
print reading and-(d) aviation theory. 

One and one-half hours each day must 
be devoted to English, American History 
in the twelfth year, and health and 
physical education. An industrial high- 
school diploma is granted to those who 
satisfactorily complete this course. 

Point 6. Guidance in all high schools. 
It is recommended that guidance instruc- 
tion be provided in all grades from 7 
to 12, inclusive, regarding aviation occu- 
pations. Youth should be taught the 
qualifications for all such jobs and occu- 
pations as pilot, navigator, air observer, 
gunner, wireless operator, photographer, 
map and chart maker, weather forecaster 
and meteorologist, all kinds of airplane 
manufacturing jobs, all kinds of airplane 
maintenance and repair jobs, signaling, 
and the various official Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps classifications. Extensive use 
should be made of films, reference books, 
talks by Army officers, pilots and manu- 
facturers. Individual counsel should be 
provided as to capacity for the various 
occupations, and effective tests should 
be used to assist youth in the selection 
of some one kind of work. 

Point 7. Extracurricular activities. 
There are many extracurricular activi- 
ties which the schools can provide. The 
following in particular are recom- 
mended: Military drill and ceremonial, 
training in use of arms, aircraft recog- 
nition, first aid, signals and signaling, 
games and athletics, aircraft guns and 
cannons, making explosives, and field 





craft and wood craft. These activities 
are to be organized locally and conducted 
outside of school hours. 


Objectives of the Pregram 


The objectives of the program of junior 
aviation instruction announced by the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion in the secondary schools are as fol- 
lows: (a) to educate all secondary youth 
as to the importance of aviation in mod- 
ern life and the significant part which 
aviation has in the present war effort, 
and (b) to prepare properly selected sec- 
ondary youth for entrance into the va- 
rious aviation occupations. 


Instruction for Crientation 


The orientation of all secondary school 
youth as to aviation may be accom- 
plished by the inclusion in certain of the 
regular secondary school subjects of ap- 
propriate instruction held basic to a 
sound knowledge of such factors as the 
following: (a) the importance of health 
and physical fitness on the part of all 
workers in the field of aviation; (b) the 
importance of sound preparation in the 
fundamentals of mathematics, science, 
drafting and mechanical skills, and the 
relationship of such fundamentals to 
aviation; and (c) the importance of 
proper information as to the aptitudes, 
knowledge, and skills essential to success 
in each of the aviation occupations, 


Preparation for Aviation 
Cccupations 


In view of the limited appropriation for 

junior aviation training in the secondary 
schools now available for the school year 
1942-43 the funds should be used, as was 
announced by the New York State De- 
partment of Education, for the following 
purposes: 
(a) a demonstration program, qualita- 
tive in character, to be offered to elev- 
enth- and twelfth-year boys and girls 
of not more than 50 high schools on an 
elective basis; (b) the training of teach- 
ers essential to the conduct of the 
program; and (c) the organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision of the 
program by the State Education De- 
partment. 


The 1942-43 Demonstration 
Program 


The 1942-43 demonstration program 
is limited to selected eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade boys and girls who elect 
to take the instruction subsequent to 
presentation of proper evidence as to 
interest, capacity to profit by the in- 
struction, and general fitness for some 
one of the aviation occupations, and 
particularly that of pilot. This selec- 
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tion is accomplished by a study of the 
past school record of the applicants, 
personal interview, and searching physi- 
cal examination. The parents of ap- 
plicants accepted must approve of the 
admission of their boys and girls to the 
course and must indicate their willing- 
ness to have them enter upon an avia- 
tion occupation. 

The high schools selected have had to 
meet the following requirements: (a) 
Each one shall have at least 15 boys and 
girls qualified to take the course and 
requesting the instruction; (b) proper 
shop and laboratory facilities including 
a good general shop in the case of a 
small high school, or else a wood shop, 
a@ metal shop and an electrical shop, or 
the equivalent, together with a physics 
laboratory. Schools having aviation 
equipment shall be given preferential 
consideration; (c) approved textbooks 
and reference books; (d) an approved 
teacher or teachers; (e) a local avail- 
able fund large enough to defray that 
part of the expense of conducting the 
program as may be in excess of the State 
contribution. Subject to local approval 
this should be at least sufficient to pay 
the cost of 45 hours of training under ap- 
proved private auspices in gliding or 
power flight for a minimum of one to 
four youths who satisfactorily complete 
the 1942-43 demonstration program. 

The 1942-43 demonstration program 
for each selected high school is organized 
and conducted as follows: 

(a) Organizea instruction during reg- 
ular school hours. Each school shall 
offer an approved junior aviation course 
for at least two periods (90 minutes) 
daily for the entire school year. Of this 
weekly program of 10 periods (450 min- 
utes), four periods (180 minutes) shall 
be devoted to instruction in aviation 
theory and related subjects and six pe- 
riods (270 minutes) to laboratory work, 
glider construction and/or airplane and 
engine mechanics. 

The aviation theory and related sub- 
ject instruction shall include the ap- 
proved and appropriate topics or units 
selected from the following sequence of 
subjects as presently outlined by the 
State Education Department: (1) Theory 
of airplane structures, (2) aerodynamics, 
(3) airplane engines, (4) meteorology, 
(5) communication, (6) elementary air 
navigation, and (7) human factors in 
flight. 

(b) Organized instruction outside of 
regular school hours. Each approved 


school shall provide, outside of regular 
school hours at least four periods (180 
minutes) weekly of organized instruction 
in four of the following subjects: (1) 











Map making and reading, (2) photog- 
raphy or meteorology, (3) radio com- 
munication and repair, (4) instruments. 

(ec) Gliding and power flying (subject 
to local approval). Upon completion of 
this required program of organized train- 
ing each school shall select at least one 
and not more than four youths who have 
made superior records in the course, who 
are physically qualified and who desire, 
with the approval of their parents, to 
receive instruction in power flight or 
gliding. Each such youth shall be given 
35 to 45 hours instruction in gliding or 
else power flight. 

(d) Qualifications of instructors. The 
teachers of junior aviation courses shall 
be qualified to give instruction in the re- 
quired shop, laboratory, and theory sub- 
jects. The following among others may 
teach this course: (1) Industrial arts 
teachers with proper preparation or Civil 


Victory Corps Aids for 


Many school administrators have 
written the U. S. Office of Education in- 
quiring about the various supplementary 
publications referred to in the High- 
School Victory Corps Manual. A grow- 
ing list of publications, charts and visual 
material is at hand to help educators 
who are developing local Victory Corps. 
In the following list appear Victo1 y Corps 
aids prepared or in preparation by vari- 
ous Government agencies only. ‘ 

Watch the “U. S. Government An- 
nounces” department in EDUCATION FOR 
Victory for news of new publications. 

The High-School Victory Corps Series, 
Pamphlet No. 1, is a general guide to the 
recommended program for adapting sec- 
ondary education to meet urgent war 
needs. Other publications making more 
detailed suggestions on various phases 
of the program will be issued to meet 
needs as they arise. 

Those interested in obtaining infor- 
mation about the armed services should 
also apply directly to local recruiting 
stations. These centers are not only 
well stocked with literature but will often 
be able to supply competent speakers to 
provide facts about the _ respective 
services, 


Important: Unless otherwise directed, 
order all publications which must be 
purchased, from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Remittance 
must accompany order. There is a 25 
percent discount on quantities of 100 
copies or more sent to the same ad- 
dress. They need not all be of the 
same publication, so long as the total 
order is 100 copies. 


Aeronautics Administration rating; (2) 
licensed CAA instructors, with proper 
preparation; (3) science and mathemat- 
ics teachers with proper preparation or 
CAA rating; (4) physical education 
teachers with CAA rating or proper prep- 
aration; (5) the Committee recommends 
and urges that physical fitness, drill, and 
formation, as suggested by the Army and 
Navy, be required as a part of this pro- 
gram, to be offered as an extracurricular 
activity, two periods weekly of 45 minutes 
each, 

The New York State Department of 
Education may approve a modification of 
this proposed plan on the basis of 180 
periods of organized instruction. This 
approval should only be given where a 
school is clearly unable to provide the 
full recommended program outlined 
above; it is pointed out. 


Administrators 


I. General References 


High-School Victory Corps (Manual). U. S. 
Office of Education. Obtainable from Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Price 15 cents. 

Education for Victory (Biweekly) U. S. Office 
of Education. Obtainable from Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Price $1 per year. 

How Rural Youth May Serve (Education 
and National Defense Series No. 20). U.S. 
Office of Education. Obtainable from Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Price 15 
cents. 

What the Schools Can Do (Education and 
National Defense Series No. 4). U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. Obtainable from Su- 


perintendent of Documents. Price 15 
cents. 
Radio Scripts for Victory (List of available 


scripts in a Circulating library service 
offered to schools). Educational Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S 
Office of Education. Obtainable from U. 5S. 
Office of Education. Free. 


Radio Transcriptions for Victory (List of 
available transcriptions in a circulating 
library service offered to schools). Edu- 


cational Radio Script and TransCription 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education. Ob- 
tainable from U. S. Office of Education. 
Free. 

List of United States War Films (films 
available to schools). Bureau of Motion 
Pictures, Office of War Information. Ob- 
tainable from Office of War Information. 
Free. 


II. Victory Corps Objectives 


Guidance Into Critical Services 
and Occupations 


Military Service (Qualifications, restrictions, 
and requirements for entrance into the 
armed services). (V. D. Bulletin 221.) 
U. S. Office of Education (Vocational Di- 
vision). Obtainable from Superintendent 
of Documents. Price 10 cents. 

26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army Air 
Forces (Chart). U.S. Office of Education 
(Vocational Division). Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 10 
cents, 
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Aeronautics Aptitude Tests (With answer 
sheets and instructions). U. 8S. Office of 
Education. Sample copies free from U. 8. 
Office of Education. 

Opportunities in the U. S. Merchant Marine 
(V. D. Leaflet 9). U.8. Office of Education 
(Vocational Division). Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 5 
cents. 

Guidance Problems in Wartime (Education 

and National Defense Series No. 18). U.S. 

Office of Education. Obtainable from 


Superintendent of Documents. Price 15 
cents. 
Job Training for Victory (Chart). A guide 


to training programs for industry, Govern- 
mental agencies, and the armed services. 
U. S. Office of Education. Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price, 6 
cents. 

Wartime Occupations (Misc. 2976). U. 8. 
Office of Education (Vocational Division.) 
Obtainable from U. S. Office of Education, 
Free. 

Engineers Are Needed. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (Vocational Division.) Obtainable 
from U. S. Office of Education. Free. 


Wartime Citizenship 


United Nations Discussion Guide. Obtain- 
able from U. S. Office of Education. Free. 

The Four Freedoms (Poster, 17’’ x 23’’. Two 
colors). Basic statement of the Four Free- 
doms. U.S. Office of Education. Obtain- 
able from Superintendent of Documents. 
Price, 10 cents. 

The United Nations Fight for the Four Free- 
doms (Pamphlet on the Four Freedoms). 
Office of War Information. Obtainable 
from Office of War Information. Free. 

The Thousand Million (Background mate- 
rial on the United Nations). Office of War 
Information. Obtainable from Office of 
War Information. Free. 

Hemisphere Solidarity (Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series No. 13). Teacher's 
guide on inter-American relations, for 
senior high schools. U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Obtainable from Superintendent 
of Documents. Price, 15 cents, 

Inter-American Friendship Through the 
Schools (Bulletin 1941, No. 10). A report 
on the extent of inter-American studies in 
the school curriculum. U. S. Office of 
Education. Obtainable from Superintend- 
ent of Documents. Price, 15 cents. 

National Unity Through Intercultural Edu- 
cation (Education and National Defense 
Series No. 10). U.S. Office of Education. 
Obtainable from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price 15 cents. 

Our Neighbor Republics (Bulletin 1942, No. 
5). A selected list of books. U.S. Office of 
Education (Library Service Division). Ob- 
tainable from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price 15 cents. 

Living Democracy in Secondary Schools (Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series No. 7). 
U. S. Office of Education. Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 15 
cents. 

Democracy in the Summer Camp (Education 
and National Defense Series No. 23). U. 58. 
Office of Education. Obtainable from Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Price 15 
cents. 

How to Read the News (Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series No. 16). U.S. Office 
of Education. Obtainable from Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Price 15 cents. 


Voices of Democracy (A handbook of mem- 
Orable statements and stories on liberty 
and democracy). (Bulletin 1941, No. 8.) 
U. S. Office of Education. Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 15 
cents 

Toward New Horizons (Speeches by Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace, Under Secretary Welles, Milo 
Perkins, and Ambassador Winant). Office 
of War Information. Obtainable from 
Office of War Information. Free. 


The War and Human Freedom (Radio Ad- 
dress by Cordell Hull). Office of War In- 
formation. Obtainable from Office of War 
Information. Free. 

Transcriptions of Speeches: Radio Script and 
Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Obtainable from U. S. Office of 
Education. Write for information. 

President Roosevelt (Dedication Address 
at New Naval Hospital, August 31; 
Address to the Youth of America, Sep- 
tember 3; Labor Day Broadcast, Sep- 
tember 7; Fireside Chat, September 
12. All 1942). 

Vice President Wallace (Lend-Lease Ad- 
dress May 8; Address before Church- 
men’s Conference, June 8. Both 1942). 


Physical Fitness 


Physical Fitness Through Physical Education. 
U. S. Office of Education. Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 25 
cents. 

Food for Thought (The school’s responsi- 
bility in nutrition education). (Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series No. 22). 
U. S. Office of Education. Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 15 
cents. 

School Hygiene and Physical Education (Bien- 
nial Survey 1938-40 Vol. I Ch. VI). U.S. 
Office of Education. Obtainable from Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Price 5 cents. 

Sports and Games (Technicai Manual 21- 
220). War Department. Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 30- 
cents. 

Physical Training (Field Manual 21-20). 
War Department. Obtainable from Super- 
intendent of Documents. Price 25 cents. 

Health Services in City Schools (Biennial 
Survey 1938-40 Vol. I Ch. V). U.S. Office 
of Education. Obtainable from Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Price 15 cents. 


Military Drill 


Military Courtesy and Discipline (Field 
Manual 21-50). War Department. Obtain- 
able from Superintendent of Documents. 
Price 10 cents. 

Infantry Drill Regulations (Field Manual 
22-5). War Department. Obtainabie from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 30 
cents. 

Training Film: MN-20la—P Close Order Drill 
(Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy). Cas- 
tle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Distributors. Write for infor- 
mation, 


Basic Training in Mathematics 
and Sciences 


Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High Schools 
(Leaflet No. 62). U.S. Office of Education. 
Obtainable from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price 5 cents. 

Refresher Course in Fundamental Mathe- 
matics for Basic Technical Training 
(Training Division, U. S. Navy, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel). United States Naval 
Institute. Obtainable from U. S. Navy 
Bureau of Personnel. Free. 

Teaching Aids (Sample problems and ex- 
aminations from courses being taught at 
Naval training schools and aviation bases). 
Training Division, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, U.S. Navy. Obtainable from U. S. 
Navy, Bureau of Personnel. Free. 

Mathematics for Pilot Trainees (Technicai 
Manual 1-900). War Department. Obtain- 
able from Superintendent of Documents. 
Price 10 cents. 

Physics for Pilot Trainees (Technical Manual 
1-233). War Department. Obtainabie 
from Superintendent of Documents. Price 
20 cents. 

Mathematics for Navigators. 
stitute, Annapolis, Md. 

S. Naval Institute, 
Price 5 cents. 


U. 8. Naval In- 
Obtainable from 
Annapolis, Md. 





Wartime Service Activities 


Home Nursing (Education and National De- 
fense Series No. 9) U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Obtainable from Superintendent of 
Documents. Price 15 cents. 

Together We Serve (Education and National 
Defense Series No. 24). U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. Obtainable from Superintendent 
of Documents. Price 15 cents. 


s a 

III. Victory Corps Service 

Divisions 

Air Service Division 

Air-Conditioning Young America. U. S. 
Office of Education and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Obtainable from U. S. 
Office of Education. Free. 

Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools 
(Leaflet No. 63). U.S. Office of Education. 
Obtainable from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price 10 cents. 

Naval Training Films: (Produced for the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy, issued 
by Castle Films, Inc.) Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., distribu- 
tors. Write for information. 

MN-40a-AH The WEFT System of Air- 
craft Indentification—Basic Charac- 
teristics. 

MN-40c-AH identification of Air and 
Surface Vessels—The WEFT System of 
Aircraft Identification—Special Char- 
acteristics. 

MN-66—J Doping Technique. 

MN-675—J Forming A Tray Bottom. 

Army Air Forces Training Films: (Produced 
for the Army Air Forces, issued by Castle 
Films, Inc.) Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., distributors. Write 
for information. 

Engines and Structures: 

1-135 Aircraft Engines—Types, Mecha- 
nisms and Oiling Systems. 

1-136 Aircraft Engines—Elements of 
Electricity as Applied to Ignition 
Systems. 

1-137 Aircraft Engines—Carburetion. 

1-174 Aircraft Hydraulic Systems—Part 
I-EC-1 Airplane. 

1-211 Airplane Structures— Part I— 
Structural Units— Materials and 
Leads for which designed. 

1-212 Airplane Structures—Part II— 
Wing Construction. 

1-213 Airplane Structures—Part III-—- 
Fuselage Construction. 

1-214 Airplane Structures—Part IV— 
Control Surfaces. 

1-215 Airplane Structures—Part V— 
Alighting Gear. 

1-312 Airplane Structures—Part VII— 
Static Testing. 

1-323 Airplane Structures—Part VI— 
Manufacturing Methods. 

1-566 Servicing the Aviation Spark 
Plug. 

1-246 Aircraft Propellers—Part I— 
Principles and Types. 

1-451 Aircraft Propellers—Part VII— 
Hamilton Hydromatie Propeller — 
Theory and Operations. 

1-162 Airplane Hydraulic Brakes—Part 
I—Principles of Operation. 

1-305 Airplane Hydraulic Brak 
II—Types, Cor 

Weather and Navi 
1-133. Modern Weather— Theory and 

Structures of Storms. Part I—Pri- 
mary Circulation. 

1-134. Modern Weather—Theory and 
Structures of Storms. Part II—De- 
velopment and Characteristics of 
Atmospheric Waves. 

1-290. Celestial Navigation. Part I~ 
Introduction and Location of Celes- 
tial Points. 

1-204. Celestial Navigation. Part I~ 
Principles of Celestial Navigation— 
Position Finding on the Earth. 

1-245. Aerial Navigation. Part I—Maps 
and The Compass. 


es—Part 
struction and Action. 
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Part IVv— 


1-327. Aerial Navigation. 
Radio Aids. 

1-328. Aerial Navigation. Part V—Air- | 
ways Flying. 

adio: ’ 

1-474. Airplane Radio Antennae—The 
Creation and Behavior of Radio 
Waves. 

Miscellaneous: 

1-160. Aerodynamics—Air Flow. 

1-161. Aerodynamics—Forcing Acting 
on an Air Foil. 

Pamphlets (U. S. Army). Obtainable from 

Adjutant General, War Department, 
. Washington, D.C. Free. 
New Flying Opportunities (Glider Pilot). 
Keep "Em Flying! (Aviation Cadets, Air 
and Ground Crews.) 

Education for the Air Age. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Obtainable from Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Free. \ 

World Maps for the Air Age. Civil Aeronau- | 
tics Administration. Obtainable from Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Free. 

Pre-Flight Aeronautics in the Schools. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Obtainable 
from Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Free. 

Elementary Map and Aerial Photograph 
Reading (Field Manual 21-25). War De- 
partment. Obtainable from Superintend- 
ent of Documents. Price 30 cents. 

Design and Operation of the United States 
Combat Aircraft (A report on American 
planes). Office of War Information. Ob- 
tainable from Office of War Information. 
Free. 


Land Service Division 


Pre-Induction Outlines. Services of Supply. 
Obtainable from Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. Price 10 cents each. 

Fundamentals of Electricity PIT 101. 

Fundamentals of Machines PIT 102. 

Fundamentals of Shopwork PIT 103. 

Fundamentals of Radio PIT 201. 

Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics 
PIT 202. 

List of Publications for Training (Field Man- 
ual 21-6). War Department. Obtainable 
from:Superintendent of Documents. Price 
30 cents. 

The Soldier’s Handbook (Field Manual 21- 
100). War Department. Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents. Price 35 
cents. 

Army Institute Catalogue (High-school and 
college correspondence courses for enlisted 
personnel). Special Service Division, Serv- 
ices of Supply, War Department. Obtain- 
able from Army Institute, Madison, Wis. 
Free. 

Pamphlets (U. S. Army). Obtainable from 
Adjutant General, War Department, 
Washington, D.C. Free. 

WAAC (Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps). 

Put ’Em Across (Amphibian Engineers) . 

Ordnance Department. 

Jump into the Fight! (Parachute Troops). 

Get the Message Through (U. S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps). 

Men 18 and 19. . . Enlistment Privileges. 

The Interesting Story of Parachutes (Reli- 
ance Mfg. Co.). 


Sea Service Division 


Bluejackets’ Manual. U. S. Naval Institute. 
Obtainable from U. S. Naval Institute, 
Annapolis, Md. Price $1.25. 

The American Practical Navigator. Nathan- 
iel Bowditch. Obtainable from Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Price $1.50. 

The American Nautical Almanac. Obtainable 
from Superintendent of Documents. Price 
65 cents. 

Naval Training Films (produced for the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. U. S. Navy, issued 
by Castle Films, Inc.) Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., Dis- 
tributors. Write for information. 


MN-40b-AH The 3-Point System of Iden- 
tification of Surface Vessels. 

MN-‘70-J Useful Knots. 

Mt.-—73-J Flashing Light Signals. 

MN-142-J Drilling in Metal, Wood, ot 
Plastics. 





MN-83a-BG Celestial Navigation—The 
Earth. 

MN-83b-BG Celestial Navigation—Charte, 

MN-83c-BG Nautical Astronomy. 

Pamphlets (U. S. Coast Guard). Obtain- 
able from Commandant U. S. Coast Guard, 

Washington, D.C. Free. 

United States Coast Guard—Its Purpose 
and Activities in War and in Peace (Of- 
ficers). 

Piping All Hands (Enlisted men). 

Coast Guard Reserve General Information, 

Pamphlets (U. S. Marine Corps). Obtain- 
able from Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, 

1100 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Free. 

Marines in Action (Glimpses of Marines 
in various branches). 

Ready, the Fightin’est Men (Outstanding 
Marine events). 

Semper Tidelis (courageous acts). 

First Weeks in the U. S: Marines (Follow- 
ing a Marine through “Boot” training). 

Traditions of the U. S. Marines. 

Educational Opportunities in the U. 8S. 
Marines. 

Vocational Sckools of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


Production Service Division 


Safety for the Worker (Defense Training, 
Leaflet No. 1). U.S. Office of Education. 
Obtainable from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price 5 cents. 

The Worker, His Job, and His Government 
(V. D. Bulletin 220). U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Obtainable from Superintendent of 
Documents. Price 15 cents. 

Catalogue (Instructional materials and infor- 
mation relating to vocational training for 
war production work). U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Obtainable from U. S. Office of 
Education. Free. 

Publications (Misc. 2298 Revised). Bibliog- 
raphy on vocational rehabilitation. U. S. 
Office of Education (Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division). Obtainable from U.S. Office 
of Education. Free. 

Manpower, One Tenth of a Nation (War 
production and the Negro worker). War 
Manpower Commission. Obtainabie from 
War Manpower Commission. Free. 

Suggestions on the Contribution of Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture to the Pol- 
icies of the Farm Labor Problem. (R.C. L. 
2404). Department of Agriculture. Ob- 
tainable from Department of Agriculture. 


Free. 

Handbook of Federal Labor Legislation. U.S. 
Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards. Obtainable from Superintend- 
ent of Documents. Price 30 cents. 

Vocational Rehabilitation and National De- 
fense (Education and National Defense 
Series No. 19). U.S. Office of Education. 
Obtainable from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price 15 cents. 

War Facts (Handbook on American war pro- 
duction program). War Production Board. 
Obtainable from Office of War Information. 
Free. 

Training Films. (Produced by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, issued by Castle Films, 
Inc.) Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y., Distributors. Write for 
information. 

Machine Shop Work: 38 16mm. sound 
films on such subjects as Precision 
Measurement, Engine Lathe, Milling 
Machine, Vertical Boring Mill, Radial 
Drill, Shaper, Bench Work, Single Point 
Cutting, and the Vertical Drill. 

Shipbuilding Skills: 10 16mm. sound 
films, demonstrating how the structure 
and equipment of a vessel are produced 
and assembled. 


Community Service Division 


Professional Nurses Are Needed (Vocational 
Division Leaflet 10) U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Obtainable from Superintendent of 
Documents. Price 15 cents. 

Opportunities for the Preparation of Teach- 
ers in Health Education (Bulletin 1942, 
No. 1) U. 8. Office of Education. Obtain- 


able from Superintendent of Documents, 
Price 20 cents. 

The House—A Rampart for Home Defensa 
; (Misc, 2712-9). U. S. Office of Education 
% (Vocational Division). Obtainable from 

U. S. Office of Education. Free. 

How Libraries May Serve (Education and Na. 
tional Defense Series No. 17). U.S. of. 
fice of Education. Obtainable from Super. 
intendent of Documents. Price 15 cents. 

Professional Library Education (Builetin 1937, 
No. 23). U. 8S. Office of Education. Ob. 
tainable from Superintendent of Docy- 
ments. Price 15 cents. 

Helping the Foreign Born Achieve Citizen. 
ship (Education and National Defense 
Series No. 21). U. S. Office of Education, 
Obtainable from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price 15 cents. 


United Nations 
Loan Packet 


The Information Exchange has pre- 
pared a new loan packet, XXIII-G-1, 
The United Nations, as a guide for teach- 
ers, discussion leaders, and others inter- 
ested in general information concerning 
aims and plans and geography of the 
United Nations. The packet contains 15 
items and should afford the reader a 
fairly complete picture of the current 
Situation regarding the alignment of the 
nations of the world and the Allies’ ef- 
forts to build for the future. 

A new pamphlet published by the For- 
eign Policy Association, Uniting Today 
for Tomorrow, and two publications of 
the World Citizens Federation should 
prove useful reading. One of two docu- 
ments contributed by the American As- 
sociation of University Women is a hand- 
book describing the governments in exile, 
and the other is a plan for a series of 
public meetings. The United Nations 
Discussion Guide is included; also the 
Office of War Information booklet, The 
Thousand Million. There is a recent at- 
las with 48 pages of maps and accom- 
panying text designed to show each na- 
tion’s natural and geographical-resources 
and their implications in the total war 
scene. 

This packet will be loaned for 2 weeks 
upon request to the Information Ex- 
change, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D.C. A 
franked label is furnished for its return 
without payment of postage, so that there 
is no expense to the borrower. 


Essay Contest Announced 


United to Win is the title of the eighth 
annual essay contest sponsored by the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. Essays 
must be filed by February 22, 1943. First 
prize is $1,000 and a gold medal. Rules 
and procedure may be secured from 
Grace H. Davis, National Headquarters 
for VFW, 406 West 34th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Functions of a University 


Survey proposals.—In a recent state- 
ment President A. C. Willard, of the 
University of Illinois, presented certain 
facts concerning what has been done 
at the university during the past 8 years 
and discussed briefly the functions of a 
university. The immediate occasion for 
this statement was a report on the uni- 
versity by an organization engaged in 
providing management counsel and mak- 
ing business surveys. The firm had been 
employed by order of the Board of Trus- 
tees to survey “the business operations, 
business departments, activities, and 
methods of the university.” The report 
was presented to the Board of Trustees 
of the university a few months ago. 

The report stated that the university’s 
chief difficulty is in “its unsound plan 
of organization,” and that the plan fails 
mainly because it places upon the presi- 
dent of the university the impossible 
task of supplying leadership to, and co- 
ordinating the efforts of, 28 key admin- 
istrators and several agencies, while at 
the same time subjecting him “to the 
rigors of the State legislative sessions 
and other public contacts required of 
the president of any large State uni- 
versity.” The report also stated that the 
organization does not recognize that 
“the university has the three key uni- 
versity functions of education and re- 
search, business, and public relations, 
and consequently does not provide strong 
leadership for each of them” coordinated 
under the direction of the president. 

To correct what the surveyors regard 
as the “basic difficulty” they propose “a 
fully developed plan of organization,” 
Which provides for the executive dean 
of the Chicago colleges and three new 
officialsk—a vice president of education 
and research, a business manager, and 
& vice president of public relations, each 
to have “complete authority and respon- 
sibility for supplying stimulating leader- 
ship to the activities carried on in his 
area.” The suggestion is made that the 
plan would relieve both the Board of 
Trustees and the president of many de- 
tailed operating decisions to the point 
Where their attention can be devoted 
to broad policy problems. The principal 
reason stated for the new executive 
Officers is based on the assertion that 
“the driving force of the profit motive 


» which characterizes American industry 


is lacking, and no administrative leader- 





ship has taken its place.” The report 
recommends a number of other changes 
in business methods and procedures. 


Major Function 


President Willard has recently chal- 
lenged some of the principal recom- 
mendations. In discussing the proposed 
plan of three major functional areas— 
education and research, business, public 
relations—he Said: 

“A university has only one major func- 
tion which is education and research, 
both conceived in their broader senses, 
The business operations of the institu- 
tion are secondary and incidental to this 
function and so are its general public re- 
lations. Both of these agencies serve 
the first function, but are not coordinate 
with it. A great university is a collec- 
tion of strong departments covering the 
various fields of knowledge grouped into 
colleges or schools for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the processes of teaching and 
research. If distinguished and capable 
scholars head these departments and 
suitable conditions and opportunities ex- 
ist, they will collect a competent staff of 
professors and the institution as a whole 
will become distinguished. A few top 
administrators will not make a dis- 
tinguished university unless the faculty 
itself is distinguished. The professional 
reputation of the University of Illinois 
has rested in the past, and now continues 
to rest, on a large and notable group of 
distinguished professors. 

“The University of Illinois will become 
a greater institution of learning when it 
can secure the funds to find and retain a 
larger number of such distinguished pro- 
fessors in more of its departments. To 
be sure, it must conserve its funds. Its 
business affairs must be and are well 
managed. In order to secure appro- 
priate funds, it needs greatly to improve 
its public relations. But these are ac- 
cessory activities. Educational leader- 
ship requires the closest possible co- 
operation between the president and the 
departments where the education and 
research programs must originate, and 
be directed. 

“In my judgment, the group which 
made this survey appear to think in 
terms of a commercial business where 
all important ideas and policies origi- 
nate among the top management officers 
and are passed down to the organiza- 
tion to execute. ... But in a great uni- 
versity the top management officers 


cannot possibly expect to exercise a 
similar type of control over the many dis- 
tinguished departments and professors 
in such an institution. It is in the de- 
partments, under the stimulus of great 
scholars who are also great teachers and 
research men, that educational and re- 
search programs normally originate. 
These are the programs that must be 
encouraged, coordinated, and facili- 
tated by the deans and the president 
through business operations and admin- 
istrative plans.” 


Administrative Officials 

With respect to the functions of ad- 
ministrative officials the president said: 

“The survey is right in proposing the 
transfer of more business matters to a 
business officer in order to give the 
president more time for contact with 
the departments. It is wrong in pro- 
posing to isolate the president from the 
main purposes of the institution through 
a vice president who takes over entirely 
his contacts with the education and re- 
search programs of the departments and 
the men responsible therefor. An officer 
who works with and assists the presi- 
dent in the development of the educa- 
tional and research programs of the 
university can be of the _ greatest 
value.... 

“The survey is wrong in assuming that 
a business officer can exercise auto- 
cratic authority over matters affecting 
purchases, equipment, and nonaca- 
demic personnel in the educational de- 
partments. The business department 
will function best when, as in the past, 
it operates as an agency of service to 
the men who actually are the univer- 
sity. It must aid them to meet their 
needs in the most economical and ex- 
peditious manner, and in accordance 
with sound business practices, but al- 
ways in close cooperation with the 
president. 

“The recommendation for an officer to 
deal especially with public relations is 
a confirmation of a decision reached sev- 
eral years ago, but action on which has 
had to be deferred because of lack of 
funds. The exact duties of such an offi- 
cer and his relations to other offi- 
cers, however; must be very carefully 
studied. To think of him as a promo- 
tional expert is dangerous.” 


War Service Courses 


Twenty-six courses of study are of- 
fered by the newly organized War Serv- 
ice College at Syracuse University. All 
of these curricula are for terminal 
courses designed to give the students 
competence in a field of concentration 
through a definitely limited period of 
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study. The list of curricula includes a 
pre-induction sequence planned for men 
shortly to enter the armed services, and 
a pre-industrial sequence to prepare 
women for work in war industries. In 
addition to these 2 sequences, 8 are 
offered in home economics, 7 in science, 
5 in business subjects, 1 in journalism, 
and 3 in the field of architecture. Four- 
teen of the courses will extend through 
3 semesters, 11 through 4 semesters, and 
1 through 5 semesters 

Most of the individual courses included 
in the 26 curricula have been selected 
from those regularly offered by the uni- 
versity. However, among new courses 
planned particularly for students in the 
War Service College are: Global geog- 
raphy and military strategy, topography 
in warfare, weather analysis, military 
map interpretation, map making, geo- 
politics and the peace, psychological 
tests in the war effort, news evaluation 
and interpretation, Asiatic societies, in- 
formative writing, military law, and mili- 
tary cryptography. 


University Planning 


An educational policy committee to 
counsel the general faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas on long-range plans for 
adapting the institution’s curricula to 
its students’ needs has been set up by 
the University president. The first as- 
signment of the 16-member committee 
was to restudy the university program 
in the light of the war emergency, par- 
ticularly as affected by the drafting of 
18-year-old youth. The committee is 
also to consider the whole field of edu- 
cation and recommend ways to correlate 
more adequately high-school, junior col- 
lege, and university training programs. 


Student Work 


Approximately 300 undergraduates at 
the New Jersey College for Women, rep- 
resenting one-third of the student body, 
are doing part-time work afternoons and 
evenings at a large plant in New Bruns- 
wick to relieve a labor shortage. Work- 
ing in 3-hour shifts, the students wrap 
battle dressings, fold triangular band- 
ages, and pack them in cartons to help 
fill large orders from the Army Medical 
Department. The shifts run from 3 to 
6 and from 7 to 10 p.m. An additional 
100 girls applied for the part-time posi- 
tions but were unable to serve because 
of overcrowded study schedules or for 
other reasons. Besides the students, 
members of the faculty and administra- 
tion are assisting at the plant in evening 
shifts. 





Premeteorological Training 


Beginning March 1, premeteorological 
training wili be offered by the University 
of Michigan under the direction and 
sponsorship of the Army Air Forces. 
Most of the persons who will receive 
the intensive training will be privates in 
the Army, although such qualified civil- 
ians as the university deems eligible will 
be permitted to enroll. One year in col- 
lege, or its equivalent, and satisfactory 
cumpletion of thorough courses in math- 
ematics, including college algebra, trig- 
onometry, and analytical geometry, are 
required for admission to the program. 
The age limit has been set at 18 to 30 
years, inclusive. The instruction will 
cover physics, mathematics, and elec- 
trical engineering. 

Students who successfully complete 
the training program will be eligible for 
appointment as civilian cadets (nonfly- 
ing) and will be given advanced training 
in meteorology, covering a period of from 
2to9months. The intensive premeteor- 
ological training program will cover the 
period from March 1 to August 28. The 
academic teaching will be performed by 
the university staff, while officers from 
the Army Air Forces will be in charge of 
housing, food, health, and military in- 
struction. 


Special War Courses 


Russell Sage College has announced 
special war courses to fit high-school 
graduates for immediate employment in 
war industries and for positions in the 
Government in chemistry, physics and 
mathematics, laboratory technology, 
business, and food administration. All 
of these are 8-month courses and are 
designed to prepare young women for 
positions for which there is the most 
insistent demand. The courses carry 
credit toward a degree, 


Master’s Degrees for Experi- 
enced Teachers 


The failure of many teachers and edu- 
cational administrators to undertake 
graduate study is said to be due in part 
to the fact that the program of courses 
for the master’s degree ordinarily re- 
quires concentration of study either in 
the subject-matter field or in education. 
In order to meet the desire of workers 
for a graduate program which combines 
advanced study in education with ad- 
vanced study in a content subject, the 
Department of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has recently modified its 
requirements for the master’s degree. 
Experienced teachers or administrative 






officers who hold the bachelor’s degree 
and who have met the requirements for 
certification in the States in which they 
are employed may now undertake a spe- 
cial sequence of study which includes 
four courses in education and five courses 
selected from any department or division 
of the university. 

The evaluation of a student’s fitness to 
receive a master’s degree will be based 
on three measures: A professional ex- 
amination covering the work included in 
the courses in education and their re- 
lationship to the content field; the course 
record in courses outside the Depart- 
ment of Education; and a master’s paper, 
which is designed to integrate the work 
of the candidate in the field of his spe- 
cial interest with the general principles 
developed in the graduate courses in 
education. 


Household Mechanics 


At the request of the local chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Women, Pennsylvania State College, 
through its Extension Service, is offering 
a course entitled Household Mechanics, 
which is designed to teach women how to 
perform odd jobs about the home. 
Among other things, the course will 
teach the women to use common tools, 
to repair plumbing equipment, to repair 
electrical appliances, to care for and 
maintain motors and sewing machines, 
and to do household painting. 


College Credit for Training in the 
Armed Forces 


The faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard University has announced that 
the requirements for admission to the 
college and for advanced academic 
standing will be adjusted to include full 
consideration of the educational records 
and achievements of members_of the 
armed forces either enrolled in the pro- 
gram of the Army Institute or trained in 
the many specialist courses of the Army 
and the Navy. In taking this action, the 
faculty made clear its belief that admis- 
sion or advanced standing should be 
granted on the basis of satisfactory tests 
as to educational achievement in the 
fields in which the continued education 
has been pursued and not on a “blanket” 
basis, aS was the tendency following the 
first World War. 


Engineering Research 
Association 

Recently the 73 engineering colleges 
organized the Engineering College Re- 


search Association whose purpose is to | 


cooperate with the war agencies of the 
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Federal Government and with industry 
in the prosecution and promotion of re- 
search needed for the war effort. This 
marks the first time that research de- 
partments, institutes, and experiment 
stations of technological institutions have 
been so organized. The association 
brings together in one group institutions 
with research facilities valued at many 
million dollars. 


Work Aid for College Students 


Working in dining halls still offers the 
principal opportunity to college students 
working their way through school, ac- 
cording to a report of the University of 
Texas Student Employment Bureau. Of 
2,155 jobs secured last year through the 
bureau, enabling university students to 
earn $140,000, the largest number were 
waiting tables—256 assignments, at 
which students earned $41,500. Other 
jobs affording work to large numbers of 
students include: General cleaning, 220; 
clerical work, 203; coaching and tutoring, 
165; care of children,-151; cashier and 
fee-fixing, 146; yard work, 126; and sell- 
ing, 117. 


Employment of Graduates 


Three times as many Vassar College 
graduates of the class of 1942 have taken 
paid positions as did members of the 
class of 1941 during their first 6 months 
out of college; twice as many have been 
married; only one-half as many have 
gone into teaching; and one-fourth less 
have engaged in advanced academic 
technical or professional study. Ques- 
tionnaires returned by this year’s grad- 
uating class of 260 show 105 in paid 
work; a total of 39 are married; 60 are 
engaged in technical or professional 
study, 31 in graduate academic study, 23 
in teaching, and 7 in volunteer work. 
Government departments employ 25 of 
the graduates. Eight of the graduates 
are in the WAVES, and others are in 


. Civilian posts as junior engineers, chem- 


ists, and clerks in various stations in 
connection with the armed forces. 

The decline in the number of grad- 
uates from the class of 1942 in the teach- 
ing field as compared with the 1941 
graduates has been in the ranks of ap- 
prentice teachers and coHege students. 
It has been partially offset by a 50 per- 
cent rise in the number of this year’s 
class who have gone directly into teach- 
ing in nursery schools, the grades, and 
secondary schools. Graduate work, both 
in education and in the arts, has at- 
tracted fewer graduates this year. Re- 
plies to the questionnaire indicate that 
many of the girls regard their present 
work or study as dictated by war needs 





and that they hope to be able to pursus 
their special interests after the war. 


Counseling for Women 


Cornell University has inaugurated an 
intensive program of counseling for 
women students to help them realize 
their opportunities and responsibilities 
in relation to the war. A faculty com- 
mittee is analyzing the results of a ques- 
tionnaire designed to determine what 
professional and vocational objectives 
the students have and whether they feel 
the need of additional specific training 
to make them directly useful in wartime. 
In instituting this program the univer- 
sity recognized that there are many 
Cornell women students who have not 
made definite plans to prepare for a 
specialized work in war activities or in 
essential civilian services. An effort will 
be made to discover the qualifications of 
these students and to show them avail- 
able opportunities in fields where short- 
ages exist. 


Careers Conference 


At the fourth annual Community Ca- 
reers Conference held at Wayne Univer- 
sity, January 14, 1943, emphasis was 
placed on wartime occupations. The 
purpose of the conference was to present 
the juniors and seniors in high school 
information designed to assist them in 
choosing and preparing for their future 
occupations. 


News for Soldiers 


The University of Kentucky Alumni 
Association has made plans for distribut- 
ing campus news to its alumni in the 
Nation’s armed forces. A digest of 
stories from the student newspaper will 
be mailed monthly to men and women 
in the service. ; 


Examination Project 


An examination project for service- 
men in all parts of the world is being 
carried on at the University of Chicago 
in cooperation with the Army and Navy 
Institute at Madison, Wis. This project 
is designed to certify men for educational 
credit in extension courses that are 
taken through the Institute and that 
range all the way from grammar “re- 
fresher” courses to advanced work in 
college. 


Admission of Students 


In order to clarify the situation for 
secondary schools preparing for Har- 
vard College, and for prospective stu- 
dents, the college has made the following 
provisional announcement of plans and 
conditions of admission for the academic 
year beginning June 1943, subject to 








change with the development of Army 
and Navy plans or revisions in the ex- 
pressed policy of the Government. 

“(t) The usual requirement of a high- 
school diploma or its equivalent will con- 
tinue in force for admission to Harvard 
College. 

“(2) It is impossible at this time to 
state the number of freshmen who will 
be admitted to the college next June 
since this must be dependent on the 
facilities available after any demands 
which the Army and Navy may make for 
special training. There will, however, 
be a regular freshman class entering in 
June, and the college will continue on 
the accelerated year-round program. 
The 1-day College Entrance Board Gen- 
eral Aptitude and Scholarly Achieve- 
ment tests will be used as last year as a 
basis for entrance to the college. 

“(3) In view of the vastly changed 
picture for the colleges resulting from 
the 18-19-year draft and the difficulties 
of administration in an uncertain and 
constantly altering situation, the regu- 
lar National Scholarship program will be 
suspended for the ensuing year. How- 
ever, a substantial amount of scholar- 
ship money will be available as usual 
for students of ability and promise who 
are eligible to enroll in the college after 
the regulations with respect to the 18-19- 
year draft have become effective.” 


Pre-graduates Eligible 


Syracuse University has announced a 
change in admission policy. Exception- 
ally able students who have completed 
3 years of high school will be accepted 
for admission to the undergraduate col- 
leges under a new ruling effective in 
January 1943. Such students must be in 
the highest quarter of their class or be 
exceptionally capable in specific fields 
and must be recommended by their prin- 
cipals or headmasters as qualified to 
pursue advanced work in such fields at 
the college level. Candidates for admis- 
sion who are not preparatory or high- 
school graduates will be required to take 
scholastic aptitude tests either through 
the college entrance examination board 
or through the series of such tests con- 
ducted by the university itself. 

The University Senate, in the resolu- 
tion authorizing pre-graduate admission, 
declared that, although the new policy 
was instituted at this time as a measure 
of service to young men and women who 
desire some college training before they 
are Called to national service, the pre- 
graduate admission of students of ad- 
vanced maturity and superior intel- 
lectual achievement has a sound basis in 
educational practice since many univer- 
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sities in all parts of the country have 
admitted small groups of students on 
the basis of 3 years of preparatory school 
work and found that such students have 
excelled in scholarship. 

Wayne University has also announced 
a revision in its entrance requirements. 
The university will admit high-school 
graduates even if they have certain se- 
quence deficiencies. The change was 
voted with a view to current changes in 
preparatory curriculums. In making the 
change, the university has taken the at- 
titude that “a good student in high school 
will be a good student in college regard- 
less of the subjects he has taken.” 


Bigh-School Graduates 
in College 

In an analysis of the occupational 
roles of 133,651 graduates from Wash- 
ington (State) high schools, classes of 
1934 through 1941, it has been found that 
the likelihood of his going on to college 
the year after graduation is twice as 
great for a boy from a metropolitan high 
school as for a boy from a small rural 
high school. This finding is announced 
in a bulletin issued by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Washington State 
College. 


State Programs 
(From page 1) 


The New York State Committee on 
Child Care, Development and Protection, 
sponsor of the State plan, is an official 
committee of the New York State War 
Council and includes among its members 
representatives of the following agencies 
and organizations: State Charities Aid 
Associations, State Department of Edu- 
cation, American Federation of Labor, 
Work Projects Administration, State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene, State Nu- 
trition Committee, CIO, State Depart- 
ment of Labor, State Department of 
Health, Protestant Welfare Agencies and 
Department of Social Welfare. 

The following services to children of 
working mothers are to be sponsored by 
the State Department of Education 
through the Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation working with local superintend- 
ents of schools: (1) Nursery schools and 
child care development centers for 
2- to 5-year-old children; (2) before and 
after school care for 5- to 14-year-old 
boys and girls—this includes all-day 
programs for half-day kindergarten 
groups; (3) parent education and guid- 
ance for (1) and (2); (4) training vol- 
unteers as child care aids to assist in 
(1) and (2); (5) in-service training for 
professional staff in (1) and (2). To 
further this program for children of 
working mothers, the New York State 
Department of Education plans to pro- 


vide three additional full-time workers— 
two associate educational supervisors, 
and one senior educational supervisor. 


OREGON 


Under the Oregon State program for 
services to children of working mothers, 
sponsored by the State Child-Care Com- 
mittee, additional staff to be added to the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
will include a director of services to 
children of working mothers and an 
assistant director who will be assigned 
to critical areas for the purpose of. pro- 
moting and coordinating local and 
county-wide service. The plan points 
out that the problem of providing facili- 
ties for children, particularly for those 
whose mothers are in war production, 
will be greatly increased in Oregon by 
July 1, 1943, especially in the Portland 
area. Estimates prepared by the United 
States Employment Service show that in 
the Portland area alone the war produc- 
tion industries will rise from 90,352 
workers as of October 31, 1942 to 
163,€42 by July 1, 1943. Membership of 
the State committee on child care, health 
and welfare represents the following 
Federal and State agencies: Office of 
Civilian Defense, State Public Welfare 
Commission, State Board of Health, 
State Department of Education, Oregon 
State College, Work Projects Administra- 
tion, United States Employment Service, 
Farm Security Administration, and pro- 
fessional and lay organizations which 
are interested in various aspects of child 
welfare. 


NEW JERSEY 


In the New Jersey plan for service to 
children of working mothers, it is re- 
ported by the United States Employment 
Service that 140,000 women are now 
working in war industries, and it is pre- 
dicted that 130,000 more will be em- 
ployed by February 28, 1943. 

The New Jersey State Child Care Com- 
mittee has responsibility for promoting 
and coordinating the New Jersey State 
program for school services to children 
of working mothers. At the local level, 
the public schools will assume major re- 
sponsibility for school-age children, using 
their facilities to the fullest extent and 
extending their services to meet the 
children’s needs. When an agreement 
with welfare groups indicates the need, 
the school will extend its responsibilities 
downward to provide nursery schools for 
young children. Two staff members will 
be added to the State Department of 
Public Instruction for supervision of the 
child-care program throughout’ the 
State. One of these will serve primarily 
as a field worker to help organize and su- 
pervise the activities of the schools in this 
program. The other will serve as a State 








coordinator with executive responsibility 
for the whole State program. 


MICHIGAN 

Under the Michigan State program for 
services to children of working mothers, 
the following additional staff members 
will be added to the State Department of 
Public Instruction: (1) Two consultant 
technicians in nursery education; (2) one 
consultant technician in extension of 
school services for school-age children, 
with special reference to recreation pro- 
grams. It is expected that these con- 
sultants will spend most of their time in 
the field conferring with local school 
boards, school administrators, teachers, 
and local committees on care of children, 

Services to be rendered to local com- 
munities by the Michigan State De. 
partment of Public Instruction include: 
(a) aid in securing adequate organiza- 
tion for planning and supervision of 
wartime services to children of working 
mothers; (b) aid to local child care com- 
mittees and particularly to local public 
schools to determine present and prob- 
able future conditions with respect to 
children of employed parents; (c) aid to 
local child care committees in appraising 
available resources; (d) aid in planning 
and executing the actual program for 
extension of school services to provide 
supervision of children of regular school 
age outside of existing school hours, and 
for extension of school program down- 
ward to provide nursery school and/or 
kindergarten supervision for children of 
preschool age. 


WASHINGTON .- 

There are six areas in Washington 
where great numbers of women are em- 
ployed in war industries and where ex- 
tended school services are urgently 
needed: Bremerton, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, Spokane, and Everett. 

The staff to be added to the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction includes: 
(1) A director of services to children of 
working mothers who will be responsible 
for planning and developing the pro- 
gram on a State-wide level and (2) three 
assistant directors who will be assigned 
to critical areas to coordinate and de- 
velop local and county-wide services. 
The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is sponsoring the development of 
nursery schools for children 2 to 5 years 
of age and the before and after school 
supervision of children 6 to 14 years of 
age. 

All of these State programs are the 
result of coordinated cooperative plan- 
ning by many State agencies concerned 
with problems of children. State de- 
partments of education are taking a 
leading part both in over-all planning 
and in developing school services to 
solve these problems, 
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Policy on Recruitment, Training, and 
Employment of Women Workers 


Established by War Manpower Commission 


The War Manpower Commission has 
issued the following statement on its 
policy of recruiting, training, and em- 
ploying women workers. It is important 
that this information reach every di- 
rector of vocational training for war 
production workers whether or not 
women are at present employed in war 
production work in his locality. 

The increase in our armed forces and 
the expansion of the war production pro- 
gram necessitate the maximum utiliza- 
tion of our labor resources. The present 
number of gainfully employed workers, 
both men and women, is inadequate to 
fill even the immediate requirements of 
the war production program. In many 
areas the lack of adequate housing and 
transportation facilities compels full use 
of the local labor supply. These con- 
siderations require that substantially in- 
creased numbers of women be employed 
in gainful occupations in war production 
and essential civilian employment, -espe- 
cially in areas of labor scarcity. The 
recruitment and training of women 
workers must be greatly expanded and 
intensified. In carrying out this pro- 
gram for the utilization of women work- 
ers, normal family life should be pre- 
served and maintained to the maximum 
extent consistent with all-out produc- 
tion. The active cooperation of Govern- 
ment agencies, educational institutions, 
management, labor, and women able to 
accept employment is essential. 

To promote the rapid and orderly in- 
duction of women into the labor market 
and to insure their subsequent employ- 
ment and training opportunities, the 
War Manpower Commission hereby de- 
clares as basic national policies for the 
recruitment, referral, training, and em- 
ployment of women that: 


I. Recruitment and Referral of 
Women Workers 


(a) Qualified women who are un- 
employed and who are registered in 
local offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service be referred to em- 
ployment and training opportunities 
on a basis of equality with men, due 
regard being given to their qualifica- 
tions for the available work, to the 
physical requirements of the occupa- 
tions, and to working conditions, 


(b) Women, without children under 
14 years of age, be actively recruited 
for employment and training, but that 
this principle shall not be con- 
strued to mean that women who are 
responsible for the care of young chil- 
dren and who desire work are to be 
deprived of an opportunity for train- 
ing or employment. 

(c) Special efforts to secure the em- 
ployment of women with young chil- 
dren be deferred until all other sources 
of local labor supply have been ex- 
hausted, in order that established fam- 
ily life will not be unnecessarily dis- 
rupted. 

(d) In these areas in which indus- 
trial concentration and lack of hous- 
ing, transportation, and other com- 
munity facilities compels the fullest 
utilization of every labor resource in 
the locality, every effort be made to 
utilize fully, women qualified and able 
to contribute to war production or es- 
sential civilian employment before 
workers are recruited from outside the 
locality. 

(e) Adequate facilities be provided 
for the care of the children of work- 
ing mothers, which facilities should be 
developed as approved community proj- 
ects and not placed under the auspices 
of individual employers or employer 
groups. 

(f) Every effort be made to recruit 
and refer women, including older 
women, for employment or training 
on the basis of their qualification for 
an occupation without discrimination 
because of race, national origin or 
creed. 


II. Training of Women Workers 


(a) Where preemployment training 
is desirable and employment oppor- 
tunities are or will be available, women 
be referred to war production preem- 
ployment training courses conducted 
by public vocational schools on a basis 
of equality with men; that is, on the 
basis of their qualification for the oc- 
cupation in which training is offered, 
due consideration being given to the 
physical requirements of the occupa- 
tion. 

(b) Women be admitted on a basis 
of equality with men to enrollment in 
the Engineering, Science, and Manage- 


ment War Training Program con- 
ducted by colleges, universities, and 
technical schools in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

(c) Women workers now employed 
be encouraged to enroll in supplemen- 
tary war training courses conducted by 
public vocational schools, in order that 
a greater number of women may pre- 
pare themselves for additional respon- 
sibilities and for upgrading within the 
plant. 

(d) Women participate equally with 
men in plant training programs. Such 
programs should include adequate in- 
duction training, on-the-job training, 
upgrading, training for women fore- 
men and supervisors, and technical 
training. 


III. Employment of Women 


Workers 


(a) Management and labor organ- 
izations remove all barriers to the em- 
ployment of women in any occupation 
for which they are or can be fitted. 

(b) Every method available be uti- 
lized to assure that women workers be 
completely accepted as a part of the 
Nation’s manpower needed for all-out 
production. 

(c) In order to provide a basis for 
efficient selection of women for train- 
ing and job assignment and to increase 
the number of women employed, man- 
agement immediately analyze all oc- 
cupations within the plant from the 
unskilled to the technical levels; deter- 
mine the types of work that women 
could do; take steps to prepare the 
plant for the maximum employment 
of women; consult with its supervisory 
staff and representatives of its em- 
ployees’ labor organizations in order 
to promote acceptance of women as 
coworkers and to help new women 
employees adjust to their working 
environment; and periodically review 
practices and policies and make such 
additional adjustments as are neces- 
sary to obtain full utilization of 
women, 


(d) Wage rates, including the en- 
trance rate, be determined for all work- 
ers on the basis of the work per- 
formed, irrespective of sex. 

(e) The following basic principles 
whether or not incorporated in State 
laws and regulations be applied and 
preserved in order to promote maxi- 
mum production efficiency and to 
safeguard the health and welfare of 
women workers: (1) One day of rest 
in seven; (2) An 8-hour shift and a 
maximum 48-hour week, except to the 
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extent that temporary exemptions 
under adequate safeguards are neces- 
sary to meet emergencies; (3) Ade- 
quate meal and rest periods or time, 
and proper facilities therefor; ade- 
quate medical care and other safe- 
guards for health and safety. 

(f) Every reasonable effort be made 
to adjust assignments to shifts of 
women with young children, in such 
manner as will cause the least disrup- 
tion in their family life. 


IV. Women Able to Accept 
Employment 


(a) Upon advice from a representa- 
tive of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion that additional women workers are 
required in their locality because of 
existing or imminent labor shortages, 
all women able to accept employment 
register for employment or training 
with the nearest local office of the 
United States Employment Service, 

(b) Women interested in work out- 
side their locality not leave their own 
community in search of work or train- 
ing in another community without 
first (1) registering for employment at 
the nearest local office of the United 
States Employment Service and (2) 
securing advice from such office that 
such work or training is available. 


RADIO 
FREC Meeting 


The following new members of the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Ra- 
dio Education Committee attended the 
December 18 meeting: George P. Adair, 
assistant chief engineer, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Lyman Bryson, 
director of education, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and Judith C. Waller, 
educational director, Central Division of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

Increasing demand for all services 
was revealed in the Radio Service pro- 
gress report. Thirty-one thousand four 
hundred and eighteen script loans were 
made during the fiscal year 1941-42. 
Immediately following Pearl Harbor, all 
Radio Service resources were reorganized 
to promote the Nation’s victory p-ogram. 
A new Scripts for Victory catalog listed 
approximately 175 scripts. Revision of 
this catalog is now in process for release 
early next year. It will contain about 
225 “Victory” scripts. 

Educational transcriptions listed in the 
Transcriptions for Victory catalog num- 
ber 29 different series, representing 168 
separate programs, all of which relate 


immediately to aspects of the Nation’s 
War program. Some are available on 
loan, others may be purchased, : 


The Future of FREC 


The Committee gave consideration to 
future FREC activities. With the com- 
pletion of its original research program, 


- the question of whether to pursue re- 


search in new fields or merely to continue 
service functions of the Script and Trans- 
scription Exchange was discussed. Ten- 
tative proposals are to be drawn by 
individual members of the Committee 
and submitted for joint consideration at 
the next meeting in April. 


Lend-A-Radio Drive 


Despite successful use of radio in 
schools throughout the Nation, the fact 
still remains that only about one-half 
of all schools are equipped with radios. 
Greater understanding on the part of 
parents of the importance of classroom 
listening to radio might help to relieve 
this situation since schools must rely 
more and more on radio as a supple- 
mental teaching device. A lend-your-ex- 
tra-radio-to-the-schools-campaign was 
proposed. Details are expected to be 
announced shortly. 


Study Emphasizes Need 


Results of a comprehensive radio sur- 
vey of Ohio schools are shown in a re- 
port which was prepared by the Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts project at 
Ohio State University and just released 
by the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, sponsor of the project. The sur- 
vey answers the following major ques- 
tions: (1) To what extent do schools 
possess radio and sound equipment? 
(2) To what extent do schools and teach- 
ers use school broadcasts? (3) To 
what extent do schools use the content 
and technique of radio in curricular 
and extracurricular activities? 

Despite the fact that Ohio is rich in 
educational radio experience, the survey 
points out that only 55 percent of the 
Ohio school had radios: 46 percent of 
the rural schools and 77 percent of the 
urban schools; 46 percent of the elemen- 
tary schools; 75 percent of the 12-year 
schools and 78 percent of the secondary 
schools. While over half the Ohio 
schools had radios, only one-sixth of 
the one-room schools of the State had 
this communication with the outside 
world. 

A plea is made that every effort be 
made by school systems, by parent 
groups, and by other educational and 
civic organizations to provide schools 
with radios; that special efforts be made 
to stimulate the use of radio in rural 








schools and that schools with central 
radio-sound equipment examine care- 
fully the actual and potential uses of 
that equipment. 

Copies of the report, Radio in the 
Schools of Ohio may be purchased 
through the FREC, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, at 25 cents each. 


Teachers Hear National Pro- 
gram by Radio 


More than 200 district superintend- 
ents and principals of Philadelphia's 
schools met on December 14 in the au- 
ditorium of Station KYW, for the second 
time this year, to hear the NBC pro- 
gram of the National Teachers Meeting 
by Radio. The group was called to- 
gether by Superintendent A. J. Stoddard 
who led an hour’s discussion following 
the program. 


Government Radio 
Program Log 


Following are current Government 
radio programs over national networks. 
Program title, day, E. W. T., and network 
should be helpful in locating them on 
your dial. 


SuNDAY 


Soldiers of Production—11:30-12 noon. Blue. 
Chaplain Jim—2-2:30 p.m. Blue 

Show of Yesterday and Today—2:30-3 p. m. 

Blue. 

This is Fort Dix—3-3:30 p.m. Mutual. 
Army Hour—3:30-4:30 p.m. NBC, 

This Is Our Enemy—10:30-11 p.m. Mutual. 
Womanpower—12:15-12:30 p. m, CBS. 


MONDAY 


Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p.m. Blue. 
Tne Sea Hound—5-5:15 p. m. Blue. 


TUESDAY 


Children in Wartime—12-12:15 p. m. Blue, 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p. m. -Blue. 
U. S. Army Band—1:45-2:15 p. m. Blue. 
Victory Hour—2:30-3 p. m. Blue. 

The Sea’ Hound—5-5:15 p.m. Blue.- 


WEDNESDAY 


Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p.m. Blue. 
The Sea Hound—5-5:15 p.m. Blue. 
What Is Your War Job?—7-7:25 p.m. Blue. 


THURSDAY 


Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p.m. Blue. 

The Sea Hound—5-—5:15 p.m. Blue. 

One Hundred Million Questions—6:30-6:45 
p.m. CBS. 

Neighborhood Call—7:30-7:45 p.m. NBC. 

Wings for Victory—10:15-10:45 p. m. Blue. 


FRIDAY 


Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p.m. Blue. 
The Sea Hound—5-5:15 p. m. Blue. 


SATURDAY 
Coast Guard on Parade —11:30-12 noon. 
NBC. 


Consumer Time—12:15-12:30 p.m. NBC. 

Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p.m. Blue. 

I Hear America Singing—6-6:15 p.m. Mu- 
tual. 

Over Here—Treasury Show—7-8:00 p. m. 
Blue. 

Bond Wagon—10:15-10:45 p.m. Mutual. 
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Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers 


Opportunities for Training 


Opportunities for training for essen- 
tial jobs in war industry exist in the pub- 
lic vocational schools in all employment 
areas. Courses covering all occupations 
utilized in war production are available 
in approximately 1,500 cities or training 
localities, under Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers. The training 
is administered by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The local vocational schools 
conduct the courses under the supervi- 
sion of their respective State boards for 
vocational education. The training is 
given in specific occupations required by 
individual war plants and prepares both 
men and women in vital jobs for man- 
ning such war industries as aviation, 
ship and boat building, ordnance manu- 
facture, and machine tools. 


Two Classes of Trainees 


Persons eligible for training in courses 
averaging 6 to 12 weeks in the vocational 
school fall generally into two classes— 
those who are seeking employment and 
those who are employed, either in non- 
war industries or in war plants, The vo- 
cational schools are equipped to give spe- 
cialized training for both groups. Young 
persons who may be out of school and 
who are of employable age, older persons, 
including wives of professional men, re- 
tired men and women, and persons who 
are somewhat handicapped physically 
but who can be trained are all potentially 
eligible for training. Many thousands of 
workers are needed in war industries to 
run machines or assemble parts of vary- 
ing war materials. 

Persons who are now working in non- 
war industry can also find opportunities 
for training in the vocational schools, 
for eventual employment in wartime 
industry under the training program. 
Persons who are employed in nonwar 
industry or persons who believe they are 
not utilizing their skills in the war effort 
should discuss training possibilities with 
their local. branch of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. Many courses are now 
given in the public vocational schools 
for employed persons to enable them to 
extend their skills or knowledge in fields 
that are important in the war plants. 
The vocational schools arrange for per- 
sons employed in peacetime pursuits to 
enter training during hours that do not 
conflict with their present employment, 


In this way, the schools are able to help 
such persons prepare for eventual 
change in employment without inter- 
fering with their own earning capacity 
on their present employment. 

Persons not regularly employed, such 
as housewives and retired men and 
women, can enter full-time training in 
the schools. Those who are unem- 
ployed but desire to assist in the war 
effort through employment in war in- 
dustry should consult the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service regarding courses in voca- 
tional schools or apply directly to the 
local schools for information about such 
courses. 

Persons who are unemployed can, in 
many instances, find positions through 
the Employment Service with war con- 
tractors who are willing to refer them 
to the schools for training and pay them 
while they are in training. In an in- 
creasing number of States, contractors 
engaged in war production are paying 
trainees in the public vocational schools 
while they are training for specific oc- 
cupations. Contractors who are pay- 
ing trainees while attending schools in- 
clude employers holding contracts in 
such war industries as aviation, ship- 
building, tank manufacture, munitions 
manufacture, and other ordnance. 

Persons who are referred to the voca- 
tional schools by war contractors for 
training and are paid by these contrac- 
tors while in training are given courses 
that are supplementary to their em- 
ployment. In some localities the schools 
have developed “live work” produc- 
tion training programs or preproduc- 
tion training in which the trainees are 
given training on materials being as- 
sembled or produced in the plant. This 
type of production work training is not 
a new idea with the vocational schools 
but has been incorporated as a part of 
training for many years. 


Training, Not Production 
Stressed 


The essential factor in production work 
training is that the prime interest is 
in training and not in production. In 
this type of training, trainees acquire 
the skills which meet the rigid stand- 
ards of war industries and under situa- 
tions which are more ideal for learning. 
This method of financing public training 
has proved effective in gearing training 
to specific employers’ needs, 


Persons who are already employed in 
war industry are eligible for training in 
the vocational schools. They may now 
be doing unskilled or semiskilled work. 
Through training in the schools, they 
can be taught specific skills and related 
information giving them opportunities 
for advancement within the industry. 
More than a hundred thousand persons 
a month are now benefiting by training 
in supplementary courses in the voca- 
tional schools. Persons who are already 
employed in war industry can get advice 
about training from their employers 
through labor-management committees 
or by applying direct to vocational 
schools. 

Persons in rural communities who are 
working on farms have the opportunity 
to increase their knowledge of farm ma- 
chinery and food production through 
courses given in vocational agricultural 
schools under the program of Rural War 
Production Training. This program is 
also administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with the States 
and the local public schools. Special 
preagricultural courses were recently ar- 
ranged for persons not now working, but 
who desire to assist in the war effort by 
working on farms. Persons interested 
in rural war production training courses 
should register for study in short courses 
at the nearest vocational agricultural 
schools. 


Recent Training Trends 


Large numbers of women are needed 
in war industries. Recent trends in vo- 
cational training programs have in- 
cluded an increase in the number of 
women in training in the schools. Wom- 
en enrollees in preemployment courses 
totaled 34.8 percent of the number of 
persons in training in all of the voca- 
tional schools at the end of October, 
This was an increase of 4.3 percent over 
the month of September. Women are 
enrolled in the schools on the same basis 
as men, and in most cases are in train- 
ing for the same types of work although 
many of the occupations for which wom- 
en are in training were in normal times 
considered as “men’s jobs.” 

Approximately 19,000 women, or more 
than 34 percent of all women trainees 
enrolled in preemployment courses in 
October, were in machine shop courses, 
learning to perform single operations on 
various types of machines. Of the total 
number of women enrolled in preem- 
ployment courses at this time, 30.2 per- 
cent were in training for employment in 
aviation courses. 

The number of women trainees in 
seven of the larger States in preemploy- 
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ment courses and the proportion of the 
total number of persons in training in 
these courses in these States were as 
follows: 


a 3,866 or 30.2 percent. 
SS 3.866 or 30.2 percent. 
Michigan__...._.... -- 4,274 or 58.9 percent. 








New York-_-- .. 6,742 or 30.0 percent. 
>a -. 3.181 or 35.1 percent, 
Pennsylvania_ ---- 5,243 or 32.1 percent. 
a ---- 2,903 or 48.3 percent. 


All of the women in supplementary 
courses are employed in war industry, 
either on actual work in the plant or in 
training in supplementary courses. The 
increase in the number of women in 
training in supplementary courses tends 
to indicate the general increase in em- 
ployment of women in war production 
plants. 

The number of both men and women 
in preemployment and supplementary 
courses in the vocational schools, not in- 
cluding vocational agricultural schools, 
on October 31 totaled 322,135. 

As of October 31, there were 3,551,961 
enrollments by men and women in pre- 
employment and supplementary courses 
since the defense-war vocational train- 
ing program began July 1, 1940. Be- 
tween July 1, 1940 and September 30, 
1942, the enrollment of men and women 
in preemployment courses totaled 1,873,- 
049, and in supplementary courses, 
1,678,928. 


Preemployment Courses 


Preemployment training is offered to 
applicants on the basis of the present or 
anticipated employment needs of war in- 
dustries in each locality, and the courses 
available vary from training center to 
training center according to those needs. 
Since preemployment courses are set up 
according to the specifications of em- 
ployers insofar as is practical and con- 
sistent with War Manpower labor policy, 
workers are given training in the schools 
in the shortest possible time, in order to 
fit them for early employment. 

There are no general educational re- 
quirements for courses under the pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers. In brief, appli- 
cants for training must show an aptitude 
for training in mechanical occupations to 
the extent that by training, they will 
be occupationally qualified upon comple- 
tion of the course. Due to labor mar- 
ket factors, trainees in most training 
centers are no longer given aptitude tests 
prior to referral to the schools by the 
employment service. Instead, employ- 
ment service interviewers “screen” appli- 
cants for training during the interview. 

A variance of the referral pattern is in 
Philadelphia where an acceptance center 


is maintained by the schools on an ex- 
perimental basis. At this center, appli- 
cants are examined physically and are 
given mechanical aptitude tests in order 
to determine their fitness for training 
and to facilitate assignment. 

Another deviation from the referral- 
acceptance policy exists in Michigan 
where potential trainees enter the train- 
ing course of their choice, and, if after a 
short training period—usually not more 
than a week or 10 days—do not appear 
to be profiting from the instruction, they 
are given aptitude and other vocational 
tests which assist in determining whether 
a person is likely to be more successful in 
another training course. In Pittsburgh, 
the schools have a representative in the 
Employment Service office to assist in 
“screening” applicants. Both the Em- 
ployment Service and the vocational 
schools operate on the policy that every 
individual, regardless of his limitations, 
is a potential war worker. 

Persons who are paid by employers 
while in training are usually employed 
by such employers and referred to the 
schools for courses. Such trainees, how- 
ever, may be hired by employers after a 
short period of training and while the 
trainees are still in school. In numerous 
instances, employers have employed en- 
tire classes of trainees. In a few in- 
stances, employers have arranged to em- 


\ ploy several hundred trainees in a single 


school. Generally speaking, the bulk of 
preemployment trainees are hired quickly 
either during or after training. A recent 
preliminary tabulation of a training sur- 
vey indicated that approximately 95 per- 
cent of all preemployment trainees since 
the training program began in July 1940 
have found employment or are in the 
armed _ forces. 


Other Courses Offered 


Following are some of the occupations 
for which training is given in the avia- 
tion industry: Sheet metal worker, as- 
sembler, riveter, electrician, detail elec- 
trical assembler, welder, draftsman, 
painter, tube-bending machine operator, 
and airplane mechanic. In addition to 
these occupations listed, training is given 
for numerous others in the field of avi- 
ation. 

In the field of shipbuilding, the schools 
offer courses in such representative oc- 
cupations as loftsman, assembler, riv- 
eter, shipfitter, pattern maker, sheet 
metal worker, pipefitter, ship electrician, 
ship welding, and blueprint reading. 

Machine shop courses have had the 
largest enrollment. Some of the occu- 
pations under this heading are: Boring- 
machine operator, filer, floor assembler, 





grinder, gun-barrel-drill operator, mill- 
wright, shaper operator, lathe operator, 
and screw machine operator. 

Courses in radio occupations are given 
in a large number of training centers 
and are popular with trainees. Occu- 
pations for which this training is given 
include cable tester, lineman, radio me- 
chanic, radio operator, radio repairman, 
and testing-machine operator. 

At various times, training in unusual 
occupations is given, such as in the op- 
eration of heavy excavating equipment 
at Oakland, Calif. A program in this 
type of training is conducted for the 
U. S. Army engineers in order to supply 
competent operators of excavating 
equipment for civilian employment with 
the Army. Another unusual course also 
given in the San Francisco Bay area is 
in pile driving. Pile drivers are em- 
ployed at various places immediately 
upon completion of training. 

The list of occupations for which 
training is and can be given is approved 
by both the War Production Board and 
the War Manpower Commission. This 
list can be expanded when needed, as 
was recently done in order to provide 
training for occupations in the lumber 
industry in the Northwest. 


How to Get Information 


Information concerning the entire 
program of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers can be obtained 
from the U. S. Office of Education, or 
from State directors of vocational train- 
ing in the respective State capitals, 
Persons who desire to enroll in war pro- 
duction training courses should watch 
local newspapers for annoyncements 
concerning courses, or apply to the U. S. 
Employment Service or direct to the 

_ vocational schools. : 


Schools Prepare for Speech 
Contests 


Sixty Ohio schools have joined the 
Ohio High-School Speech League for 
1942-43, according to Walter B. Emery, 
league director and a member of the 
speech faculty of Ohio State University. 

The league program, approved by the 
Ohio Principals’ Association, will place 
greater emphasis on district competi- 
tions, held in centers readily available 
by bus or train. District contests are 
followed by State finals to be held at 
Ohio State University on February 20. 
This year’s debate subject is: “Resolved, 
That a Federal world government should 
be established.” 
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The War Department invites the ac- 
tive assistance of the teaching profession 
in a counseling and informational task. 
It desires to make known to students 
prior to induction into the armed forces 
that they can look forward to continu- 
ing their education on a restricted basis 
while in uniform. It wishes to suggest 
and urge students to plan in advance, 
with counselors and teachers, a duration 
program of courses for voluntary study 
during off-duty time. To accomplish 
this task the Army needs the help of 
the teaching profession. 


Individual Instruction 


The new War Department Army In- 
stitute enables the soldier to continue 
his school work and also to prepare for 
promotion in the service. In coopera- 
tion with 78 colleges and universities it 
brings to the man in service a choice of 
500 high-school and college courses. At 
present all instruction is individual, by 
correspondence; soon there will be op- 
portunity for group instruction. .The 
following are typical reports received 
from soldiers now enrolled with the 
Army Institute. They illustrate the use 
of this War Department school. 

(1) A private first class is talking— 

I enrolled in Course No. 411, Arith- 
metic, to brush up the knowledge gained 
at school and as a basis for additional 


studies. I wish to obtain school credit 
for my work. 


(2) An Air Corps sergeant writes in— 


I have been engaged in radio work in 
the Army for 3 years, learning it on the 
job. It was impossible for me to attend 
the Army radio school and it was decided 
that the Army Institute correspondence 
courses in radio would help out. The 
first course I finished some time ago, 
studying about 12 hours a week at the 
radio station during periods when there 
is nothing going on. It helps me in 
maintenance work which we do our- 
Selves to save time. I was promoted re- 
cently and the study I did on the radio 
course helped me. I am now enrolled in 
the second course in radio, the first of 
three on radio operating. 


(3) From a supply sergeant— 














































Your course prepared me for more 
advanced work. I am now enrolled 
through Army Institute with the Uni- 
hae of Washington, studying naviga- 
ion. 


Institute Objectives 


The official regulation authorizing the 
establishment of the Institute states the 
objectives of the Army Institute as 
follows: 

“a. To provide continuing educational 
opportunities to meet the requirements 







Continue Your Education 
In the Army Institute 


of the command; in particular, (1) To 
furnish assistance to personnel who lack 
educational prerequisites for assign- 
ment to duty which they are otherwise 
qualified to perform, and (2) To assist 
individual soldiers in meeting require- 
ments for promotion. 

“b. To enable those whose education 
is interrupted by military service to 












maintain relations with educational in- 
stitutions, and thus increase the prob- 
ability of the completion of their educa- 
tion upon their return to civil life.” 

To accomplish these objectives the 
War Department authorized, 3 weeks 
after Pearl Harbor, and opened shortly 
thereafter the nonresident schocl known 
as the Army Institute. Commandant of 
the Army Institute, Lt. Col. William R. 
Young, was formerly supervisor of cor- 
respondence instruction, Pennsylvania 
State College. The Institute is super- 
vised through the Director, Special Serv- 


Correspondence Courses Offered by the Army Institute 



































































P Number | Required 
Course Number Title of prepara- 
lessons tion ! 
(a) English: 
111 English for men of foreign birth or parentage.................- 10 None 
“ See Sa z 14 None 
Business letter writing 9 131 
I oo iiiccirtcnnsiniid bvnlicinanditiindeinndaitdemimemaial 14 None 
Civics (American Government). 12 None 
bE EEE LIES SEE AA NS RE 10 None 
kak dn ttiinitnnninnnemninenneiddimmanntamnatiata 9 None 
I nities idan acintatinimsindaaeaduntiimmdndinidanbulamedadaann 10 411 
I a aneunnwcudadusatuahennwaete 10 431 
Trigonometry. -__- 10 441 
Analytic geometry. aed 8 451 
Saas caictbiieabencandcnnethdiinnannntimcindiememeian a 10 451 
General science (nonlaboratory)..........-.-..---------------- 9 None 
Physics (nonlaboratory)-............- ll None 
53 Inorganic chemistry (nonlaboratory) 12 None 
(e) Busines 
6ll . Typewriting (use of ee I i ircinnenitinnnia 15 None 
621 ERE LEAT Shorthand, Gregg-- chaiiaiahicibianeingianiiaaedl 14 None 
Shorthand, Gregg, advanced _- 12 621 
Bookkeeping and accounting_. oe 21 None 
Cost accounting............... one 12 631 
Advanced accounting. mts 19 632 
Railroad rate clerk. _.. eas 20 None 
pa seabeeneneuieiuinin i ee eee en 13 651 
(f) Mechaiil 
a NL i on nntunsnnedennnneiannsamninabtiaiteal 19 921 
71. TE ee ee Refrigeration, part I. 12 411 
Ni diiasuteancuanaaal Refrigeration, part II. 14 721 
, SAS Air conditioning SS 8 4il 
eS Automobiles. -.......- 12 None 
, ae es Automobile repairing... .....- 15 731 
| ODN Automobile electric techniclan- 15 None 
, ee Diesel engines...............-- 19 4il 
(SEE Aviation engines. ......-. < 14 4il 
inti detnkiiaas atiinetands Airplane maintenance___.------- 14 411 
, Ee ee eee Marine engineering preparatory. 6 411 
/ a ae pS ee 16 751 
| Sete Marine engines____- 12 751 
, SE. Marine equipment... 8 751 
,) eee Es cumsamen 19 411 
_ Se ie Steam fitting 10 411 
7 id tintaltncnmees 19 4il 
Machine shop practi 16 411 
Gas welding 15 411 
Mechanical engineering......----------------------------- 17 921 
Mechanical drawing (use of drawing instruments 18 411 
Advanced mechanical drawing (use of drawing instruments 
essential) - .- 17 7X1 
Plumbing drawing (use of drawing instrument: 12 411 
Heating drawing (use of drawing instruments cusential).. 13 4iL 
ES GTI, oc ccnnccnnscsdcccensccanmictatenceesduanennesed 15 921 
I CII iis atin cniediintcinnntedaiimeniatimana 15 451 
Industrial electricity. ._. 9 Sil 
Electrical illumination. --_.-- 14 411 
Preparatory course for radio, telephony, and telegraphy-- 9 411 
c/o S| ee Se See aeaai 22 814 
, Radio operating, part 2........._-- i wits 18 821 
82% Radio operating, part 3__._- acne ani 12 822 
tiksvandnsknanmiennee, Basic telegraphy and telephony. ea 9 8l4 
_, Sere Commercial telegraph operating................-.------------- 14 831 
cin saudiailineediaceupuiiinetans Practical telephony............-- 12 831 
__, BARES Ee: pe rE rene eee 16 411 
(h) = and architectural: 
bascontecunthnbaeuanae I ic icicidnccunnebeasectsacssesessane 23 | 451,7X1 
921 ea ciate esiaetaiadinaiiiminintaie Engineering mechanics..........- 9 451 
idencucudoadanadeconee Structural engineering -. 11 | 7X1, 921 
GE cacescotceccakianans Water works and sewace plant operation. 13 411 
SRE tore Ss cs diihiadincninhamscataphuanaheunciieipiaikabeaalameonmnieae 18 411 














1 Equivalent or similar instruction will be accepted in place of the required preparation listed. 
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ice Division, Services of Supply, by the 
Chief, Education Branch, Col. Francis 
T. Spaulding (dean of the School of 
Education, Harvard University, on 
leave). 


Courses Offered 


The Army Institute administers di- 
rectly 64 correspondence courses in the 
following fields: Mathematics, science, 
business, electricity, mechanics, Eng- 
lish, social studies, and civil engineering. 
In addition nearly 500 courses are offered 
through the Army Institute by contract 
with 78 universities and colleges through- 
out the country. The high-school and 
college credit courses offered by these 
cooperating institutions are classified as 
follows: Accounting, art, aviation, build- 
ing, business, economics, education, 
engineering, English, geography, gov- 
ernment, health, history, journalism, 
languages, law, literature, mathematics, 
Philosophy, psychology, radio, science, 
sociology, speech, and writing. 

Objective “b”, of particular interest to 
teachers and students, is the one-in 
which the Army invites the cooperation 
of school personnel. Young men and 
women leaving high schools and colleges 
for service with the armed forces should 
know that they can look forward to con- 
tinuing their education when in uni- 
form. Counselors, deans, advisers, and 
teachers are asked to plan with students 
prior to their induction a program of edu- 
cation for them to follow while in the 
military service. Advance planning, 
counselor «with student, will insure the 
best possible use of off-duty time avail- 
able for continuing education. Provi- 
sion of information is equally vital. 


Catalog Available 


Each high school and college in the 
United States should have copies of the 
Army Institute catalog, What Would You 
Like To Learn? 150,000 copies of the cat- 
alog and 100,000 posters entitled, The 
Educational Program of the United 
States Army, have been mailed to high 
schools, colleges, school superintendents, 
and educational associations and organi- 
zations. Additional copies can be ob- 
tained by writing the Commandant, 
Army Institute, Madison, Wis. Infor- 
mation in the catalog should be known 
to teaching personnel and to all stu- 
dents soon to be inducted. The objective 
might well be to provide each student 
with an approved list of subjects, “A 
Duration Program,” to be studied while 
in the service, subjects for which he can 
obtain academic credit in his school or 
college upon return to civilian life. 


(Turn to page 26) 


TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War‘’’ summarizes information on the important develop. 
ments of the previous two weeks made available by Office of War Information. 


Colleges and Armed Services 


War Secretary Stimson and Navy Sec- 
retary Knox jointly announced a pro- 
gram for utilizing college and university 
facilities to give specialized training to 
young men in the armed forces. Special 
preference will be given to the smaller 
colleges. Local draft boards received a 
new bulletin granting temporary defer- 
ment for college and university students 
and instructors in certain medical, engi- 
neering, and other technical fields. War 
Manpower Chairman McNutt advised all 
college and university men students to 
stay in school until called for military 
service and told 18- and 19-year-olds not 
to hesitate to enroll to begin college 
training. 

Meanwhile, Mr. McNutt reported the 
Government is preparing a program for 
scientific training of needed civilian spe- 


cialists similar to that of the Army and 


Navy. 


Manpower and Wages 


The end of 1943, or early 1944, will see 
9,700,000 Americans in the armed forces, 
20,000,000 in war industry, 19,600,000 in 
civilian industry, 7,900,000 in year-round 
farm work, and the remainder in miscel- 
laneous occupations; furthermore, mil- 
lions will be needed seasonally in the 
various agricultural areas, the War Man- 
power Commission estimated. According 
to a report from Labor Secretary Perkins, 
employment in new construction in 1943 
will drop to an average of a little more 
than 1,000,000 workers, making an equal 
number from the construction industry 
available for other war employment. The 
Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast 
Guard until February 1 will obtain re- 
cruits among Selective Service regis- 
trants who volunteer for these services. 

A measure, granting overtime pay or 
wage increases to approximately 2,000,- 
000 civilian workers of the Government, 
was signed by the President. The pro- 
visions are retroactive to December 1, 
1942, and expire April 30, 1943. 


War Strategy and Foreign 
Relations 


President Roosevelt characterized the 
assassination of Admiral Darlan as 
“murder in the first degree.” Secretary 


of State Hull said “The all-important 
consideration is that we be not diverted 
for a moment from the supreme objective 
of the United Nations in the present 
battle against the Axis forces for control 
of the African Continent and the Medi- 
terranean.” An economic mission is in 
French North Africa aiding Robert Mur- 
phy, Chief Civil Affairs Officer on the 
staff of Lt. Gen, Eisenhower. 

William C. Phillips, former Ambassa- 
dor to Italy and twice Under Secretary 
of State, has been named personal rep- 
resentative of President Roosevelt to 
serve near the Government of India, 
with the rank of Ambassador. The 
United States and Mexico have signed 
a@ reciprocal trade agreement involving 
a long list of tariff concessions, includ- 
ing a 50 percent cut in duties on crude 
and fuel oil imports into this country, 
Length of the agreement is 3 years, but 
one clause provides for its cancellation 
under certain condition on 6 months’ 
notice by either nation. 


Production 


When the Nation’s steel expansion 
program is completed in mid-1943, the 
capacity will be approximately 97,000,- 
000 tons, compared with the combined 
Steel production of the three Axis part- 
ners of 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 ingot tons 
annually, War Production Board Chair- 
man Nelson said- The United States, 
United Kingdom, and Canada have set 
up a Combined Steel Committee to rec- 
ommend means of increasing steel out- 
put and obtaining the most efficient 
possible use of steel in the 1943 combined 
war production program. 

The War Production Board said this 
year’s production for war alone must 
equal the value of all the goods and 
services produced by the Nation in its 
years of greatest prosperity. While the 
United States is now making as many 
combat weapons as the entire Axis, it 
will have to do a “better than $90,000,- 
000,000 war job” in 1943, Chairman Nel- 
son declared. Dollar value of military 
supplies acquired for the Army in 1942, 
including all munitions and equipment, 
was set by Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson at $25,000,000,000, as against $5,- 
000,000,000 worth in 1941 and $1,000,- 
000,000 the year before. 
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Agriculture and Food Supplies 


Prospects are good for meeting the 
1943 food requirements, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Wickard stated, but to do this, ‘the 
country must use fully and economically 
its production facilities and distribution 
system and exert economy on the con- 
sumption of foods. The Department 
estimated the 1943 winter wheat crop at 
624,504,000 bushels, compared with 1703,- 
253,000 bushels in 1942; cotton produc- 
tion for 1942 at 12,982,000 bales, com- 
pared with 10,744,000 bales in 1941, and 
the acreage harvested in 1942 at 22,660,- 
000, as against the 1941 acreage of 22,- 
236,000; 1942 corn production at 3,175,- 
154,000 bushels; 1942 wheat production 
at 981,327,000 bushels; and the 1942 fall 
pig crop at an all-time record of 43,721,- 
000 head—23 percent larger than the 
former record fall crop in 1941. 

Mr. Wickard appointed a Food Advis- 
ory Committee—replacing the Foods Re- 
quirements Committee—to aid him in 
carrying: out his responsibilities and 


duties in connection with the Nation’s 
wartime food program. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation, flour millers, and 
distillers will cooperate in a program to 
increase the production of industrial al- 
cohol for war uses. 

A new system for control of retail food 
prices to simplify Office of Price Admin- 
istration regulations and to protect con- 
sumers from rising living costs became 
effective this month. The new program, 
which Price Administrator Henderson 
said may be expected to last for the 
duration, enables the housewife for the 
first time to “know exactly in cents-per- 
pound, or can, or package, the highest 
price she can be asked to pay for a con- 
stantly growing list of key items in her 
budget.” The War Production Board 
ordered canners to set aside for the 
armed forces and Lend-Lease an addi- 
tional 20 percent of the California and 
Maine sardine and mackerel packed be- 
tween March 1, 1942, and February 28, 
1943. 


to the 


Wartime Services 


Community 


A recent issue of The Educator, reg- 
war newsletter of the public schools of 
Long Beach, Calif., announces that El- 
mer C. Jones, director of the adult edu- 
cation department, has issued a special 
bulletin to all principals in the system, 
pointing out that “because of war condi- 
tions it is necessary to place adult classes, 
as far as possible, in locations within 
walking distance and to schedule them 
during daytime hours. Logically, the 
schools are the locations where these 
classes will meet.” 

The Educator continues: “Since this 
all-out war program affects all of us, the 
responsibility should be a shared respon- 
sibility. For that reason, the elementary 
schools have been grouped about the high 
schools with an adult administrative as- 
sistant as leader in each group. They 
will plan with the principals the opera- 
tion of the program in each area. Regu- 
lar adult classes will continue on the war- 
time basis. The public is so eager to get 
reliable information about, and an un- 
derstanding of, what is happening in the 
world at war, that ‘Civilian Protection 
Schools,’ acting as information centers, 
Will be established in each school. 


Educatienal Werdens 


“The set-up follows somewhat the 
block plan established by the Defense 
Council, with the high-school principals 
in each area acting as educational ward- 


ens, the elementary school principals 
acting as assistant wardens, and the 
Adult Education Department adminis- 
trators representing the city-wide adult 
program.” 

Each school will serve as a civilian pro- 
tection school, with courses in wartime 
information which will cover all phases 
of the wartime program. Mention is 
made particularly of the Office of Civilian 
Defense Basic-Subjects Course, which 
has been assigned to the Adult Educa- 
tion Department by the Long Beach De- 
fense Council. These classes are form- 
ing rapidly. 

“Information is not enough. These 
classes will enable adylts not only to keep 
up to the minute, but will also provide 
opportunity for interpretation by means 
of discussion. Such classes or such infor- 
mation infiltered into all courses, will 
provide the students with information as 
to what kind of war work they can fit 
into. .. . Essential wartime information 
will be presented in various kinds of 
projects.” 


Among the projects outlined are the - 


following: “Curriculum revision to infilter 
information about wartime problems into 
established courses wherever possible: 
OCD Basic Subjects; OWI ‘Victory’ 
Facts; OPA’s Price Control; Rationing 
and Conservation; Illiteracy Facts; Phys- 
ical Fitness; Healthy Attitudes; Home- 
making Musts; ‘Wartime Money Mat- 


ters,’ with discussion and study; 
Homemaking courses shot through with 
information about wise buying, wartime 
budgets, food substitutes, clothing con- 
servation, fun at home. 

“Posters and displays in school build- 
ings interpreted in a teaching process; 
lectures and Forum-Discussion; Special 
meetings using war agency speakers; 
Radio broadcasts interpreting adult serv- 
ices; Each school a consumer education 
center with meetings each week within 
walking distance.” 


Brief Activity Reports 

Columbia University, as a public serv- 
ice of its War Infornration Center, is 
offering a series of film programs on 
“Fighting Our Global War,” scheduled 
at the rate of one a month. The first 
two are: 


The War on the Pacific Front, with the 
following films: 

Australia: Soldiers Without Uniform, 
Beaufort Bombers. Australia 
Marches with Britain. 

New Guinea: Heart of New Guinea, 
Moresby Takes It. 

India: New Era in India. 

Japan: The Mask of Nippon, 


The War on the Home Front, with films 
on: 
Safeguarding Military Information. 
Men and Ships. 
Defense Review. 
Tanks. 
Manpower. 
Air Raid Warden. 


They have enlisted the cooperation of 
the Air Warden Service in the vicinity 
of Columbia University in announcing 
these programs. 

At Vassar College the War Informa- 
tion Center is administered by a com- 
mittee consisting of the president of the 
college, three members of the faculty, 
and two librarians. The Administrative 
Committeee has set up two supplemen- 
tary groups: 

1. An educational advisory council of 
representatives from neighboring 
schools and colleges including the 
public schools of Poughkeepsie 
and Arlington. 
war research council of the fac- 
ulty, which is responsible for 
reading, evaluating, and recom- 
mending or retiring material 
which comes to the Library of 
Information, and for preparing 
the bibliography for the News- 
letter which is issued by the 
Center. 
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The Center is planning small mobile ex- 
hibitions prepared by the Social Mu- 
seum, and an advisory service of the 
Social Museum to help clubs and various 
groups who may wish to make up ex- 
hibitions of their own. 


“Hh 


The War Information Center of the 
University of Colorado reports that 26 
leadership training institutes have been 
held under its auspices. 


WA 
nw 


Two members of the faculty of the 
University of Washington visited several 
communities throughout the State sev- 
eral months ago to discover local needs. 
It was found that the need for forums 
and adult education, which might well 
be provided by the university staff, ex- 


tended throughout the State. This work’ 


has now been assumed by the standing 
university Committee on Public Rela- 
tions which expects to continue it as 
a long-term project and on a State-wide 
basis. 

wy 


nw 


The University of Minnesota an- 
nounces that its Speakers Bureau “will 
endeavor to supply speakers on almost 
any topic which the public might reason- 
ably expect university faculty members 
to be conversant with.” Speakers will be 
booked under the following conditions: 


1. Traveling expenses and all other 
incidental expenses of the speaker 
must be paid. There is no fee 
for the talk. 

2. Out of town groups should provide 
information on bus or train 
schedules to their towns and back 
to the Twin Cities. 

8. Assurance must be given that pub- 
licity for the meeting will be 
adequate. 

4. The meeting which the speaker 
addresses must be open to the 
general public. 


A 


Ww 


The University of Tennessee War In- 
formation Center issues an occasional 
bulletin entitled Review for the Tennes- 
See Home Front containing “reviews of 
new publications available for the use 
of civilians interested in furthering their 
own usefulness in the national war 
effort.” 


w 


Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., issues 
a@ war information bulletin for distribu- 
tion in seven counties in northern New 
York. 





The War Information Committee at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been running a Series of radio programs 
over WSNY on “The Unconquered Peo- 
ple” dealing with the recent history and 
present state of the occupied countries. 

This program was the second to grow 
from the Institute on International Af- 
fairs held in the early summer under 
the auspices of a steering committee 
composed equally of members of the col- 
lege faculty and of townspeople. 


Extended School 
Services in 
Wartime England 


Speaking to a small group of U. S. 
Office of Education staff members during 
her recent visit to this country, Lady 
Simon expressed the hope that the 
United States might avoid the mistakes 
made in Britain. in the early days of 
the war when mothers of young children 
were encouraged to leave their homes in 
order to go into industry. The present 
indication is that mothers of children of 
elementary school age are probably the 
ones to be recruited for industry on a 
part-time basis. 


Increased Service Staffs 


In a recent census the returns show 
that of the 6,500,000 women in Britain, 
2,600,000 between the ages of 18 and 41 
had dependent children, that is, children 
under 14 years of age. Only 383,000, or 
15 percent, of these women were in full- 
time employment. At the present time 
absenteeisnt for women in industry is 
double that for men. Many such ab- 
sences are due to problems in the home 
situation. When mothers work, the fact 
must be recognized that staffs have to 
be increased in laundries, in school Junch 
rooms, and in all types of service agencies 
which do the sort of work which the 
average mother in the home makes a part 
of her job. 

Plans for meeting the situation in 
England have included the following. 
Many children are looked after by 
“minders” or “daily guardians” usually 
persons in the neighborhood paid by the 
mother. Sometimes 2 mothers combine 

- to plan their working hours so that each 
cares for the children of the other on 
certain days. Another provision is made 
for children in nursery schools and 
classes. As of September 1942, there 
were approximately 1,400 full-time nur- 
series for children of 2-5 years. Ap- 
proximately 90,000 children were cared 
for in part-time nursery classes sched- 





uled in the schools from 9 in the morn- 
ing until 4 in the afternoon. 

In full-time nursery schools, the 
mother pays a flat rate which is about 
one-third of the cost. In the part-time 
nursery classes, a charge is made for 
food only. 


Large Group Feeding 


The school feeding program has 
helped to make it possible for women 
with school-age children to go into in- 
dustry. ‘his program began as far back 
as 1907. Service was largely in the form 
of school dinners for high-school stu- 
dents, and was provided free of charge 
for those who could not pay. In ele- 
mentary schools such meals were pro- 
vided only for “necessitous” children. 
But under present war conditions, of 
the approximately 5,000,000 children in 
England, one and a half million are being 
fed. Those who can do so, pay. The 
“necessitous” children are determined by 
school attendance officers. 

One plan which is being followed is 
so set up that children from a number 
of schools go to-~“dinner halls” where 
meals are provided from central kitch- 
ens. The Government pays 50 percent 
of the cost of such food. The food min- 
istry has been interested in large group 
feeding because with all food rationed, 
it can be done more economically and 
with better nutritional results. At the 
present time there is a demand on the 
part of progressives that after the war all 
children shall be provided with noon 
lunches free of charge. 

Referring to teacher-shortage prob- 
lems, women teachers are “frozen” to a 
certain extent in their jobs, as are men 
over the age of 36. (The problem of 
teacher shortage has been largely met 
in England by the draft provisions which 
assign people to teaching jobs as well as 
to industry.) 


Wisconsin School of the Air 


The Wisconsin School of the Air, now 
in its twelfth year, broadcasts 11 series 
designed for classroom listening. ‘The 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and various school supervisors and ad- 
ministrators cooperate in planning these 
programs. This year special emphasis is 
given to inter-American relationships 
and to interpreting world affairs. Pro- 
grams are planned for all grades from 
1 to 8. 

To assist in integrating the broadcasts 
with the curriculum, teachers’ manuals 
are prepared for most of the series and 
sold to the schools at cost. Approxi- 
mately 45,000 of these booklets have been 
sold since September 1942, 
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Air Raid Protection and 
Evacuation Planning 


Michigan Manual Stresses 
Cooperative Process 


In cooperation with the State Council 
of Defense the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has brought 
out a comprehensive manual on Air Raid 
Precautions in the Schools. Not only 
does this manual give practical guidance 
for meeting dangers to school children 
which may result from enemy action, but 
it deals with these problems with such 
common sense and thoroughness as to 
engender confidence and understanding. 
The following paragraphs from the 
“Foreword” indicate the practical philos- 
ophy which pervades the document: 

“In total war, civilian populations, no 
less than armies, are open to attack, even 
though they be thousands of miles 
from enemy air bases. Whether, in 
Michigan, we will ever be the victims of 
enemy air action cannot be foreseen, but 
we must be prepared for all eventualities. 
Plans, requiring great expenditures of 
time and effort in preparation, may never 
be used, but, if we did not make them 
and enemy bombings came, we would be 
rightly blamed for negligence by future 
generations. 

“It is these future generations—our 
children—that America, abroad and at 
home, is fighting to safeguard. They 
are the ones who must carry on when 
this struggle is over. The preservation 
of our ideals and of our culture is their 
duty. 

“To fulfill their obligations, children 
must be adequately trained. Their ed- 
ucation must continue, war or no war. 
While they are in school their safety is 
the responsibility of school authorities. 
Any loss of life among school children, 
which might have been avoided through 
well-informed preparation and constant 
Vigilance, can never be forgiven. 

“In every community, the program 
of protecting school children and school 
property varies with differences in type 
and age of students, size of enrollments, 
buildings and building locations. Edu- 
cators, to meet these problems ade- 
quately, must be provided with all in- 
formation necessary for the sound plan- 
ning and administration of their par- 
ticular programs of school defense.” 


Basic Issues 
Under a chapter headed, “Some Basic 


Issues in Planning Air Raid Precautions, 


in the Schools” this manual raises and 
discusses the following questions of pri- 


mary concern to the schools of Michi- 
gan as well as other States: 

“1. Should students be evacuated 
from or retained in the school building 
in case of an air raid? 

“2. Under what circumstances is 
evacuation of children from school 
justified? 

“3, Is mass evacuation of pupils from 
cities and towns desirable? 

“4, Where should the refuge areas be 
located in the school building? 

“5, Is there danger in using basement 
areas in school buildings for refuge 
rooms because of the hazard of gas? 

“6. What provisions should be made 
for secondary shelters? 

“7, What is considered to be an ade- 
quate signaling system within the school 
building? 

“8, Should students be used as incen- 
diary bomb fighters? 

“9, What equipment should the school 
be provided with to fight incendiary 
bombs? 

“10. Should wraps be worn by students 
during air raid drills? 

“11. What should be done with par- 
ents who come to school just before or 
during air raids? 

“12. Should safety patrol boys or other 
student aids assist in the evacuation plan 
if the students are to be taken from the 
building? 

“13. What attention should be given 
to glass in the school building? 

“14. How frequently should air raid 
drills be held? 

“15. What provision should be made 
for first aid? 

“16. What arrangements should be 
made for blacking out the school build- 
ing in case of night air raids?” 


Evaluating Plans 


Following the ideas presented in con- 
nection with these questions the manual 
suggests such practical criteria for eval- 
uating the plans made by the schools 
for the protection of children that they 
are given below in their entirety: 


1. A good plan will assure a maximum 
of safety for children. This is the pri- 
mary consideration, Everything else oc- 
cupies a subsidiary position. All possi- 
ble hazards, flying glass, fire, gas panic, 
and so on, should be anticipated and the 
best protection possible provided. 

2. A good plan will not create unnec- 
essary morale hazards. Overcrowding, 
inadequate toilet and drinking water fa- 
cilities in shelter areas, inadequate pro- 
vision for taking care of injury and hys- 


teria cases, lack of understanding of in- 
structions and procedures, procedures 
that cause uncertainty or confusion, 
these are among the factors that tend 
to disrupt morale. A factor that will 
tend to be increasingly important should 
air raids in Michigan become at all fre- 
quent and of long duration is the activity 
program in the shelter area during a 
raid. For the present, probably no at- 
tempt should be made to carry on the 
instructional program in the shelter but 
rather emphasis should be placed on 
group singing, group games that do not 
require moving about, and similar ac- 
tivities. 

3. A good plan will be cooperatively 
developed. While the administration 
cannot relinquish responsibility for the 
development of an effective plan, a plan 
in the making of which all concerned 
have had a share is likely to be better 
understood, to have fewer “bugs” in it, 
and to be carried out more wholeheart- 
edly. Furthermore, the planning expe- 
rience provides an excellent instructional 
opportunity that should be capitalized. 

4. A good plan will be simple and clear. 
The necessity for clarity of instructions 
and the greater possible simplicity of 
procedure is obvious. The more involved 
the plan the more likely it is misunder- 
Standing will arise. In the matter of 
signals, whatever methods are used the 
air raid warning should be clearly dis- 
tinct from any other signals employed 
in the school. 

5. The pattern of a good plan will be 
susceptible of repeated practice. It is 
only through practice that all can become 
fully acquainted with the things they 
are expected to do during an actual air 
raid. Such practice has the additional 
advantage of making possible the dis- 
covery of any flaws or oversights. How- 
ever, practice ought not become so rou- 
tinized that adaptation to emergency or 
unforeseen situations becomes retarded. 

6. A good plan will be adapted to the 
particular school. Comment on this 
criterion is hardly necessary. Experi- 
ence soon shows that it is not possible to 
borrow a plan in its entirety from one 
school to another. Adjustments in terms 
of available personnel, the nature, age, 
and location of the building, and in the 
extensiveness of total community prepa- 
ration for air raids are always necessary. 

7. A good plan will be integrated with 
the total community plan of protection 
against air raids. Even though during 
an air raid each school is expected to be 
as self-sufficient as possible, cooperation 
with other agencies, providing such serv- 
ices as warning, fire, medical, and police, 
is essential. It is also well to be familiar 
with the preparations of other schools 
and the precautions being taken to pro- 
tect other public buildings. There is no 
reason to believe that raids will take 
place in daytime only. Provision for the 
protection of school property during 
night raids must also be made. Close 
cooperation with the Local Defense 
Council and the establishment of a com- 
munity-wide School Defense Committee 
will materially facilitate such integration. 

8. A good plan will have alternate 
procedures and alternate personnel. 
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Perhaps another way of stating this cri- 
terion is to say that a good plan must be 
sufficiently flexible to meet emergency 
situations. Secondary shelters should 
be planned for and alternate personnel 
to perform certain special functions 
(e. g. turning off gas mains, fighting in- 
cendiaries) should be provided in the 
event those primarily responsible for 
these tasks are away or for some reason 
unable to fulfill their furfctions ade- 
quately. In all situations, however, 
there should be clear understanding on 
whom responsibility lies for every task 
that needs to be performed. 


Instructional Opportunities 


“While the primary purpose in de- 
veloping adequate air raid precautions 
is to protect children and school prop- 
erty, the planning ‘experience offers 
many desirable instructional opportu- 
nities which can be capitalized upon 
without interfering with the primary 
* purpose of such planning. As educators 
we have long talked of the desirability 
of relating the educational process to 
community life. Certainly developing 
protective measures against air raids is 
now a problem of vital community in- 
terest. If such planning is done coop- 


eratively or if old plans are being co- 
operatively appraised and revised, an 
opportunity presents itself for the utili- 
zation of such local resource people as 
representatives of the local Citizens De- 
fense Corps, the police and fire depart- 
ments, the nursing and medical profes- 
sions, and such others who have special- 
ized information about certain aspects 
of air raid precautions planning. 

“Another significant instructional out- 
come can be achieved by making school 
organizations (e. g., the student council, 
the high-school war cotincil, etc.) feel 
that here is a real, definitely meaningful 
task in which they may participate. 

“The greatest instructional value, 
however, comes from the cooperative 
process itself. In it lies the essence of 
democracy. There is a place for the 
expert and the technician; there is a 
place for leadership; there is the chance 
to appraise and correct; there is also the 
opportunity for each to make sugges- 
tions and have his opinions evaluated 
by the group; there is, in other words, 
an opportunity to learn through living 
in a democratic manner.” 


“Planning Schools for Tomorrow’ 


“Not guns or butter, but machines or 
planning is the ultimate choice we shall 
have to make,” stated Director Olsen of 
the School of Education of Russell Sage 
College, in discussing recently the rela- 
tionship between technological advance 
and public planning. Reminiscent of 
H. G. Wells’ warning following another 
war that “we are in a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe” which appar- 
ently catastrophe won, this statement 
deserves attention. Shall we come safely 
out of the present catastrophe and pre- 
serve the most cherished of our social 
institutions, public education? Planning 
intelligently and with foresight and wis- 
dom may hold the answer. 


Leaflet Number 64 


Steps in such planning are under way 
by a number of agencies and in a va- 
riety of areas. The greatest needs seem 
to be for wider understandings among 
the public at large, on whom the ultimate 
execution of planning depends, and for 
leadership in the purposes, means, and 
appropriate goals to be attained through 
educational planning. ” 

A recent publication of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Planning Committee, 
Planning Schools for Tomorrow, repre- 
sents an initial effort to answer these 
needs. Its first chapter is devoted to 


making a case for planning; discussing 
why planning is necessary; who should 
plan; and how to plan. The second 
chapter treats briefly the kind of schools 
for which we should plan, the character 
of educational services they should pro- 
vide, the staff, the physical facilities, the 
organization and administration of a de- 
sirable school system, and the costs and 
means of financial support for its main- 
tenance. 


Planning Committee Appointed 


Administrator Paul V. McNutt of the 
Federal Security Agency, last year ap- 
pointed a committee on program plan- 
ning for the Agency, of which the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education, Bess 
Goodykoontz, is a member. A number 
of staff members of the Office of Educa- 
tion worked with the Assistant Commis- 
sioner and with the chief State school 
officers on studies of educational needs 
with a view to planning for the future, 
The Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, in February 1942, appointed 
a committee of the Office staff on plan- 
ning for education and post-war ad- 
justments, as announced in the first 
issue of EpucaTION For Victory. The 
committee, under chairmanship of the 
Assistant Commissioner, engaged the 
cooperation of the Committee on Pro- 
gram Planning of the Agency and had 


the approval of the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

The original group, incorporated into 
the larger committee, had already made 
plans for stimulating and providing lead- 
ership in educational planning. Such 
appropriate procedures as the resources 
of the Office provided were further in- 
ventoried and projected, and the serv- 
ices of John G. Fowlkes of the University 
of Wisconsin were made available. As 
executive director, Dr. Fowlkes worked 
with the committee until June 1942, dur- 
ing which time the publication, Planning 
Schools for Tomorrow, was prepared as 
a joint contribution of the committee 
and its executive director. 


“Beginning at the Task”’ 


In his Foreword to the publication, 
Frederick Delano, chairman of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, gives 
as one of the Board’s objectives that of 
providing “for every child and youth, 
education and training of the kinds best 
adapted to his abilities and in the amount 
calculated to develop his maximum use- 
fulness to himself, his community, and 
society.” “To these goals,” he adds, “the 
document which follows gives explicit as- 
sent. It makes a beginning at the diffi- 
cult task of defining in a much disputed 
territory the ways and means of achiev- 
ing these objectives, and promises ad- 
ditional specific studies with the same 
purpose.” 

In expressing the goals and expecta- 
tions of the Planning Board, the Fore- 
word expresses also those of the com- 
mittee. During the year its members 
have acted in an advisory capacity to 
National and other planning groups as 
well as preparing foundation material. 
These and other services the committee 
hopes to continue as developments in 
educational planning warrant, - 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow, Leaf- 
let No. 64, may be ordered from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Price 10 cents. 


Nutrition 


Education 
In Elementary Schcols 
Teachers in elementary — schools 
throughout the country are accepting 
increased responsibilities in activities 
which promote health of children during 
wartime. Significant contributions to 
the school’s educational programs are 
being made through teaching of nutri- 
tion. Typical of the cooperative efforts 
which are taking place is “The Iowa Plan 
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for Nutrition Education in Elementary 
Schools” planned and organized by a 
State Committee on Elementary Nutri- 
tion Education and sponsored by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

The purpose of the nutrition program 
{s “to improve the eating habits of every 
child in the State of Iowa.” Emphasis 
in the program is fivefold: A balanced 
diet centered around the noon lunch; 
care and use of milk; use of meat, cheese, 
eggs, and meat substitutes; use of “en- 
riched flour” and whole-grain cereals; 
and use of less sugar. 


Suggestions for School Activities 


In a pamphlet prepared for teachers, 
suggestions for educational activities are 
given. One group of activities centers 
around the problem of securing the in- 
terest and cooperation of parents. An- 
other group of activities includes those 
which grow out of methods which may 
be used in determining the eating habits 
of children so that more exact informa- 
tion regarding the local problem is 
known. Illustrations of individual rec- 
ord and survey forms for discovering 
food needs and eating habits are given. 

Ways of interesting children in their 
own food habits through scoring their 
own eating habits or learning how to 
pack a good box lunch are also described. 
The last group of activities centers 
around the noon lunch, making it attrac- 
tive and appetizing and the lunch-time a 
pleasant occasion. Informational activi- 
ties, soundly motivated, grow out of real 
eating situations. Classroom teaching 
suggestions not only list numerous school 
experiences such as experiments with 
food, preparation of food, and compari- 
son of prices of foods which may be 
utilized in the nutrition program, but 


extend from the classroom into the com- ,. 


munity where resources such as the dairy 
and grocery store are utilized. 


Teachers Study Nutrition 


To implement this program, a home 
economics teacher from each of the 95 
counties in the State was drafted to work 
with elementary teachers. These home 
economics teachers prepared for their 
services as county resource persons 
through participating in a summer work- 
shop. Elementary teachers have formed 
study clubs which are organized on a 
township basis. Many of these clubs will 
study nutrition during the coming year. 

Just as in Iowa, so throughout the 
country in rural, village and city schools, 
similar programs are being expanded to 
meet the health needs of a nation at war. 
Elementary teachers are organizing into 
groups to study nutrition or to take re- 
fresher courses so they may help in mak- 


ing the newer knowledge of nutrition 
function during wartime, both in relation 
to themselves, to the boys and girls in 
their classrooms, and to the families in 
their communities. Many high-school 
home economics teachers are arranging 
to allow some time in their programs to 
work with elementary teachers on a Con- 
sultant basis on problems relating to 
foods and nutrition. 

Elementary teachers will also find help 
available from departments of education 
through the home economics or health 
education divisions; from universities, 
colleges and teacher training institutions 
through teachers of nutrition, home eco- 
nomics or health education; from trained 
workers in the community who have had 
refresher work in nutrition and who are 
now serving on a volunteer basis. 

Elementary teachers will find the bul- 
letin, The Road to Good Nutrition, by 
Lydia J. Roberts published in 1942 by the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., helpful in 
gaining a better understanding of the 
principles of good nutrition as applied to 
growing children. Single copies are 
available free. 


Wartime Forum 

“In keeping with the spirit of Educa- 
tion for Victory,” writes Mrs. Asta Ohn 
Gee of the Evening High School, “The 
San Bernardino (Calif.) Adult Education 
Department of the City School System 
under the directorship of M. A. Rogers, 
held a Wartime Nutrition Forum of 6 eve- 
ning meetings. The forum was planned 
and carried out in cooperation with the 
local Parent-Teacher Association.” 

The meetings centered around the fol- 
lowing problems: 

Industry in wartime nutrition. 

Nutrition in health and defense. 

Nutrition in today’s war. 

Nutrition in community service. 

A tentative program for post-war 
nutrition. 

The forums were in charge of trained 
workers in nutrition whose leadership 
stimulated questions and spirited discus- 
sions. In addition to the forum meetings 
an adult educational program in nutri- 
tion is being carried on through regular 
classes, through food displays prepared 
by the visual aid division of the nutrition 
classes, through group work, and confer- 
ences. 


Program for Adults 

In Minneapolis the Adult Education 
Department of the Public Schools con- 
ducted a city-wide program in health 
and nutrition education. It had the co- 
operation of groups concerned with fam- 
ily and community health, including: 


Parent-teacher associations; division of 
home economics and school of public 
health and preventive medicine of the 
University of Minnesota; Hennepin 
County Medical Association; Hennepin 
County Inter-Organizational Council for 
Home Defense; nutritionists and home 
economists; welfare organizations; 
churches; schools; homemakers, and 
business people such as grocers and meat 
dealers. . 

As a feature in the continuous program 
of nutrition education, forums were held, 
consisting of four meetings on these 
topics: 

A Square Deal in Every Meal. 

100 Percent Return on Your 
Dollar. 

Let Variety Spice Your Food. 

Food Plus (What?) =Health. 

Featured at all the forum meetings 
were attractive and carefully planned 
nutrition exhibits which were prepared 
by home economists with the assistance 
of NYA and WPA artists. Graphic 
charts, food displays, and printed mate- 
rials supplemented the exhibits. Trained 
home economists were in attendance to 
answer questions. Leading authorities in 
fields of public health, medicine, and 
nutrition were available for lectures, in- 
formal discussions, and question and 
enswer periods. Meetings were sched- 
uled for afternoon as well as evening in 
order to accommodate more people. 


Training for Leadership 


Throughout the country educational 
programs are functioning in schools to 
help meet numerous problems involved 
in feeding the family for good nutrition 
and health. In some communities there 
are as many adults in schools in the eve- 
ning as there are youth during the day. 
In every community it is necessary to 
provide for trained leadership. 

State and local departments of educa- 
tion are preparing materials to help 
leaders in teaching nutrition to adult 
groups. They are also cooperating with 
colleges and universities in giving re- 
fresher courses. In Montana, as in other 
States, “A Nutrition Unit for Adult 
Groups” is available through the depart- 
ment of home economics in the State de- 
partment of education. In Ohio a 
“Course in Public Health Nutrition” was 
prepared and distributed through the co- 
operation of the State department of ed- 
ucation and the State department of 
health. 


New Materials for 
Leaders in Nutrition 


Leaders in adult education will find 
in the new publication, Providing Leader- 
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ship in Nutrition Education through Re- 
fresher Courses published by the Home 
Economics Education Service of the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Nutrition 
Division, Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, helpful suggestions on 
ways to teach nutrition to adults. Many 
types of learning experiences are pre- 
sented. Some methods for obtaining 
active participation of the learner are 
described, namely, score cards and other 
devices for self-study; directed observa- 
tion of food habits; demonstrations; 
Participation in exhibit making; partic- 
ipation in making posters, charts, and 
tables; use of movies, film strips, and 
slides; and discussions following some 
common experience such as a presen- 
tation of facts, a film, or a demonstra- 
tion. 

The section of the bulletin which deals 
with methods of “Relating the Nutrition 
Course to the Needs of the Community” 
contains help for all educational leaders. 

Another pamphlet on Nutrition Exhib- 
its, revised in 1942 and prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Health, 
contains suggestions for exhibits on dif- 
ferent phases of nutrition. Thirty-two 
exhibits briefly outlined have been used 
successfully with many groups. This 
pamphlet is available from the Nutrition 
Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D: C. 


Map Study of 
Bus Routes 


To reduce mileage, eliminate waste; 
and reduce taxes for school busses, the 
entire State system of school bus trans- 
portation will be scrutinized and reor- 
ganized by February 1, when many exist- 
ing contracts expire, Clement T. Malan, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Indiana, has announced. 

A survey giving a detailed map study 
of routes, number and condition of 
busses in each county, and the number of 
children hauled, is being prepared by 
the State Department of Education. Dr. 
Malan says that even before the war a 
sampling survey of 12 counties had been 
made looking toward reduction of trans- 
portation and taxes. By the last pub- 
lished report, nearly one-third of the 
school population, 221,429 pupils, were 
hauled two trips daily in 7,003 busses 
which averaged 163,254 miles daily at 
an annual cost of $5,066,448.27. 

Because of the war no new busses or 
parts are available. Some busses are al- 
ready wearing out. These will be used 


for salvage to furnish parts. Some ther- 








mostats have worn out and are irre- 
placeable, which means that many busses 
are no longer heated as formerly. Dr. 
Malan has requested that mothers be 
cautioned to dress their children in 
heavier clothing for travel in such 
busses, especially in extreme winter 
weather. 


Pupils Harvest Crops 


The following account of cooperation 
among parents, pupils, and growers in 
harvesting crops is excerpted from a 
recent issue of Bulletin of the San Mateo 
County (California) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Under the auspices of the Menlo 
Park Parent Teachers’ Association and 
directed by its harvest chairman, the 
parents and pupils of the Menlo Park 
Schools were organized into a “Second 
Front” to help harvest the fruit and 
vegetables of the Santa Clara Valley. 

The harvest chairman and district 
superintendent of schools, in conjunc- 
tion with the United States Employment 
Office of Palo Alto, as a defense measure, 
drew up a complete set of files for stu- 
dent workers as well as parents and 
other adults who were willing to trans- 
port the students to the job. Summer 
permits were issued and an index was 
kept each day of the youth who were 
out on the job and those who were avail- 
able for new jobs. 

Growers and parents cooperated and 
when a transportation difficulty arose, 
the growers sent their trucks to carry 
the students to work. Many growers 
have gone on record as saying that their 
crops were saved by the organization. 
In one instance a group of students 
varying in ages from 12 to 16 harvested 
raspberries steadily for 7 weeks. During 
that time, 2,000 crates of berries were 
picked and saved from expected loss. 
One grower was faced with the loss of a 
large acreage of cucumbers but a group 
of youngsters kept the harvest on an 
even keel. 

In all, through this small organization 
a group of as high as 126 youths and 
adults were busy at various ranches. 
Jobs varied from irrigation to picking of 
berries, vegetables, fruits, and tomatoes. 

In addition to the above account of 
the Menlo Park schools cooperative plan 
it may be pointed out that the California 
Bureau of Agricultural Education is 
active in recruiting and training non- 
farm school youth for wartime food pro- 
duction. This vocational agriculture 
service has prepared bulletins, film 
strips, and job lesson plans for the use 
of schools in conducting this program. 


ey 


Army Institute 
(From page 20) 


Enlisted men of the Army have been 
quick to take advantage of the Army In. 
stitute, a service which has recently been 
extended to personnel of the Navy, Ma. 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard. Enrollees 
from Maine to Texas and from Iceland 
to Australia are enrolled as students of 
the Army Institute. Thousands of men 
are enjoying its benefits. A certificate 
of proficiency is awarded the soldier stu. 
dent through his commanding officer 
upon completion of each Army Institute 
course. An entry to this effect is made 
on the official cumulative record, the 
Soldier’s Qualification Card. The Army 
Institute provides a transcript of record 
to educational institutions and to em- 
ployers upon request. 

The U. S. Office of Education endorses 
this invitation from the War Depart- 
ment for assistance. It urges teachers 
and school personnel in high schools and 
colleges to cooperate in making known 
the educational opportunities available 
to young men and women in the service 
through the Army Institute, 


Student Testing Program 
in Progress 


To obtain a complete student power 
inventory of every high-school junior 
and senior in the State, a testing pro- 
gram authorized by the Indiana State 
Department of Education is in progress, 
according to a report from the State 
Department of Education. 

Tests include the Myers-Ruch Progress 
Test, the Otis Mental Ability Test, and 
the Standard Achievement Test in Arith- 
metic. On a personal chart of each pu- 
pil will be given the name, school, birth 
date, age, class, sex, height, weight, 
health, race, physical defects, average 
high-school mark, rank in class, intel- 
ligence quotient, arithmetic average, 
emotional stability, study habits, cooper- 
ativeness, leadership, and social adjust- 
ments. 

Teachers are expected to fill out the 
part of the chart pertaining to personal 
qualifications. This question is also 
answered by the teachers on each chart: 
“If it should become necessary to mobi- 
lize all man (student) power, in which 
activities do you believe this student 
would make the greatest contribution— 
agriculture, industry, business, continued 
education? Name special abilities.” 

The State Board of Education has also 
ruled that every high-school student 16 
years of age or more, shall be given a 
tuberculin test. 
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Advisory Committees 
Active 


Minutes of advisory committees set up 
in connection with programs of voca- 
tional education in the trades and indus- 
tries indicate that these committees are 
making material contributions in the 
organization and promotion of various 
types of schools and classes, - 


Examples Cited 


For example, the State Advisory Com- 
mittee in Vermont advocated a central 
trade school in the State and recom- 
mended that the State legislature pro- 
vide funds to be used in equalizing train- 
ing opportunities for both rural and town 
boys. 

In Delaware, craft advisory commit- 
tees, set up for different trades, have 
assisted in developing a plan for an itin- 
erant training program for plumbers, 
ghereby apprentices are transferred from 
one employer to another every 3 months 
during their period of cooperative train- 
ing in the schools. Also the advisory 
committee appointed in that State as- 
sisted in organizing courses for machin- 
ists established as a part of the defense- 
training program. 

The District of Columbia Biracial Ad- 
visory Committee assisted in determin- 
ing the fields in which defense-training 
should be offered. The local advisory 
committees in Massachusetts passed upon 


all proposals for defense training; and 


West Virginia reports that the success 
of the trade and industrial training pro- 
grams during the year may be attributed 
to a great extent to the efforts of ad- 


SPARS: Women’s Reserve of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Reserve 


The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. 8. Office of 
Education has prepared the following 
occupational information regarding the 
Women’s Reserve of ,the U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve: 

A bill was signed Novembér 22, 1942, 
creating the Women’s Reserve of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Reserve, popularly 
known as the SPARS. This is the first 
time women have served either in com- 
missioned or enlisted status in the Coast 
Guard. The number of officers and en- 
listed SPARS is not fixed at the present 
time. Service will be confined to duty 
with the U. S. Coast Guard within the 
limits of Continental United States. The 
term of enlistment is for the duration 
of the war and not more than 6 months 
thereafter. 

Training 

W-9 (Officers) .—Officer candidates en- 
list as apprentice seamen, and receive 
their preliminary training at the Re- 
serve Midshipmen’s Training School at 
Northampton, Mass. 

After 1 month’s indoctrination, some 
are appointed reserve midshipmen, while 


others are appointed probationary offi- 
cers. Those appointed reserve midship- 
men take a 3-months’ communications 
course, while those who were appointed 
probationary officers continue their in- 
doctrination course at the Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn. When 
commissioned, the officers will be as- 
signed to active duty ashore. 

W-10 (Enlisted).— Enlisted women 
take a 6-weeks’ indoctrination course, 
usually referred to as “boot training,” at 
the conclusion of which, many will enter 
special training schools. Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls and 
Georgia State Teachers College for 
Women at Milledgeville are general “boot 
training” schools. During the prelimi- 
nary training period in one of these 
schools, aptitude tests are given to de- 
termine skills for which the enlisted 
SPAR is best adapted. On the basis of 
these tests, many will be sent on to the 
appropriate special training school to 
qualify for a specialist rating as a petty 
officer. Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College offers special training 
for yeomen (secretaries); University of 


Requirements for the SPARS 





Enlisted (W-10) 


Officers (W-9) 





Not less than 20 and under 36 

Native-born American. 
apers. 

No children under 18 years of age. 


Oftsanship. 


Dependents. .... 
Education 


Graduate of high school or business school. 


Not less than 20 and under 50. 


If not native-born, applicant or her parents must have naturalization 


If not a | Must have a college degree or have 


visory committees. graduate, applicant must have had the equivalent in passed 2 years of college work and 


business courses and experience. However, applicants nad at least 2 years of acceptable 
for the fields of bakers, chauffeurs, cooks, file clerks, business or professional experience. 
information girls, mail-room clerks, messengers, office 
clerks, parachute riggers, stewards, telephone operators, 
and waitresses are required to have a minimum of 2 
years of high school. 

Married women may enlist provided their husbands are not in the Coast Guard. Unmarried 
women must agree not to marry until after they have finished their period of indoctrination, 
approximately 6 weeks. After indoctrination, they may marry a civilian or a service man who 
is not in the Coast Guard, 

Applicant must furnish three character references. 

A record of occupation since leaving school must be submitted. 

Applicant must pass a Navy examination; be not less than Requiemente are same as for enlisted 
5 feet in height and weigh not less than 95 unds. SPARS with these exceptions: 
Eyes—Not less than 6/20 in worst eye, with binocular Eyes—minimum vision in each eye 
vision (both eyes) not less than 12/20, correctable with 12/20 corrected to 20/20. Teeth— 
glasses to 20/20. Distinguish whispered words at 15 minimum of 18 sound teeth, with 
feet. Natural teeth in sound condition, or have satis- at least 2 molars and 4 front teeth 
factory replacements. opposing. 


Employers and Employees Represented 

The widespread use of advisory com- 
mittees in the Southern States, records 
show, has given both employees and em- 
ployers a more intimate knowledge and 
a better understanding of the vocational 
education program. The assistance of 
these two groups has helped to make the 
program more efficient and effective. 
Members of the advisory committees 
have also helped to acquaint the public 
in general with the objectives and pur- 
poses as well as the value of the program. 

Probably no other single factor, ac- 
cording to the report from the Central 
Region States has been so influential in 
convincing employers and workers of the 
importance of trade training as has mem- 
bership of representatives of their groups 
on advisory committees. 





Marriage... 


Character. 

Experience 

Physical exami- 
nation, 








Pay and Allowances 
W-10 W-9 


Grade, pay, allowance, and benefits: 
FS 25.c0n cncamisenwinshenscanameedeteieda ae 
Lieutenant (j. g.)... 2 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant commander 
Medical and dental care and hospitalization. 
Uniform allowance of $250, 


Grade, pay, allowances, and benefits: 
Apprentice seaman 
Seaman, second-class... 
Seaman, first-class... ..... 
Petty officer, third-class 


Petty officer, first-class. .................. 

Chief petty officer, acting appointment 

Free quarters, subsistence, medical and dental 
care, and hospitalization, 

Uniform allowance of $200, 
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Main and branch offices of naval officer procurement 


Location Address 

CS EE ee ee 150 Causeway St. 

en Healy Bldg. 

Charleston, S. C...-----. The Center, Marion Sq. 
Ceeembia, 6: C.....cccn= University of South Carolina. 
Jacksonville, Fla_...._. 915 Lynch Bldg. 

I I On simi North Carolina State College. 

I Board of Trade Bidg., 141 W. Jackson. 
Cleveland, Ohio_._.--_- 6th floor, Marshall Bldg. 

Des Moines, Iowa_--_---- Old P. O. Bldg., 2d floor. 
Detroit, Mich.......... 9th floor, Book Bldg., 1249 Washington Blvd. 
Indianapolis, Ind__.---- 429 North Pennsylvania St. 
Kansas City, Mo-_------ 202 Finance Bidg., 1009 Baltimore Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn_---- 109 South 7th St., 4th floor. 
SE 210 North 13th St., 6th floor. 
Los Angeles, Calif.__....._. 850 Lilac Terr., U. S. Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Armory. 

| ESE ee aren Langford Bldg., Room 905. 

New Orleans, La_._-.-..... Louisiana Bldg., 217 Camp St. 

Birmingham, Ala_---.- 601-609 Jackson Bldg. 
TE 1530 Allen Bldg. 
SS, 824 Niels Esperson Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn__----.. Third National Bank Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla... Post Office Bldg. 

GE recs nae 33 Pine St. 

Buffalo, N. Y_---.-----. Liberty Bank Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa_..-.-.-.-. 17th Floor, Widener Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... Keystone Hotel Bldg. 

a 2nd Floor, Chevrolet Parts Bldg. 
ES See 425 Federal Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif....--_- 703 Market St. 

ES ea 117 Marion St. 

Portland, Oreg....----- 1233 American Bank Bldg. 

Washington, D. C.......... 1320 G St. NW. 

Baltimore, Md_..------ Richmond Market Armory. 


Wisconsin for radiomen; Indiana Uni- 
versity for storekeepers. 

Training is given for: Aviation ma- 
chinist’s mate, aviation mechanic, avia- 
tion metalsmith, baker, card punch oper- 
ator, chaplain’s assistant, chauffeur, 
cook’s and commissary steward, drafts- 
man, electrician’s mate, file clerk, finan- 
cial assistant, freight clerk, gunner’s 
mate, International Business Machine 
operator, land line supervisor, legal as- 
sistant, librarian, line assistant, link 
training operator, mail room clerk, mess 
attendant, messenger, office clerk, para- 
chute rigger, pharmacist’s mate, pho- 
tographer, public relations yeoman, radio 
technician, receptionist, tabulator, tele- 
graph operator, telephone operator, tele- 
type operator, tower watcher, waitress, 
welfare yeoman, and yeoman. 


How to Apply 

Write to or call in person at the Office 
of Naval Officer Procurement nearest 
you for a SPARS application blank. In- 
clude in your letter the following infor- 
mation: Age and date of birth; educa- 
tion; marital status; if any children, 
how many and their ages; and if mar- 
ried, your husband’s occupation. Should 
this information indicate the possibility 
of your qualifying, you will receive an 
official application and other necessary 
papers. When these are filled out and 





returned, selection boards will ask those 
who seem qualified to appear for an in- 
terview, aptitude test, and Navy physical 
examination. 

As soon as you decide to write for an 
application blank, it will be well to ob- 
tain: Evidence of citizenship; transcript 
of your educational record; record of oc- 
cupation since leaving school; and three 
letters of recommendation from citizens 
prominent in your community, who can 
certify as to your character and ability. 


Municipal and County 
Parks 


Contribution to the Home Front 


Parks today offer more places for play 
than ever before in their history, accord- 
ing to figures of a Nation-wide study of 
municipal and county parks just issued 
by the National Recreation Association. 

The survey, conducted jointly by the 
National Park Service, and the Associa- 
tion, is the fourth in a series of park 
studies made at 5-year intervals. George 
D. Butler of the National Recreation As- 
sociation was director of the study. 

Heading the list of increased play fa- 
cilities is archery. More than six times 
as many cities report archery ranges in 
1940 than in 1925. Twice as many cities 








——e 








report softball diamonds, shooting 
ranges, toboggan slides, and skating 
rinks, Swimming pools, tennis courts, 
roque courts and boat houses have also 
greatly increased. 


Tennis Heads List 


The recreational facilities most preva. 
lent in parks over the country are also 
surveyed. Tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, and softball diamonds in the 
order named are provided by more cities 
than any of the other facilities; 10,891 
tennis courts are reported. Picnic fire- 
places number 9,103, softball diamonds, 
5,464, and baseball diamonds, 3,587, 

What are the most popular park actiy- 
ities? Active games and sports lead ey- 
ery time, according to the survey. Of the 
activities listed, 8 out of the 10 favorites 
are active games. Baseball heads the 
list. Tennis is second, picnicking third, 
swimming fourth, and horseshoes is not 
far behind. Table games and arts and 
crafts, eleventh and twelfth on the list, 
are far ahead of other activities that 
have long been associated with parks, 
Badminton and croquet are steadily in- 
creasing in popularity. 

Besides offering more kinds of play 
facilities, parks today provide greater 
play space, according to this survey. The 
1,465 cities reporting have 1,936 parks 
totaling 444,121 acres. The 1925 total 
was only 248,627 acres. Land devoted to 
parks by cities and towns has thus in- 
creased 46 percent over the past 15-year 
period. 


An Acre for Each 100 


Added millions all over America are 
turning to their neighborhood parks and 
playgrounds for the play and rest for- 
merly dependent on cars. According to 
the report, American cities as a group, 
provide an acre of park for each 300 
people. But it is claimed that there 
should be a full acre for each 100 persons. 
Three hundred and seventy-nine cities, 
or more than one-fourth reporting, meet 
this standard; 339, however, reported 
that they do not have a single park. 
Slightly more than one-third of the total 
park acreage is in property that lies out- 
side city limits. 

The children’s playground and the 
playfield—the two types of areas that 
contribute most to the day-by-day recre- 
ational life of the people—together com- 
prise only 6 percent of the total park 
acreage, or an average of 1 acre for each 
5,000 people. 

Of the 152 counties in 27 States re- 
porting, Michigan leads with 33 county 
parks. Wisconsin is second with 25. 
California is third with 20 counties re- 
porting parks, 
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Educators Aid Book Campaign 


Plans for enlisting the aid of schools 
and colleges in the Victory Book Cam- 
paign were made at a recent meeting of 
a group of leading educators, assembled 
in New York City at the invitation of the 
Uv. S. Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker. This campaign, spon- 
sored jointly by the American Library As- 
sociation, the American Red Cross, and 
the United Service Organizations, has for 
its purpose the collection of readable 
books for the men in all branches of the 
armed forces and the merchant marine. 
In this Nation-wide collection of books, 
the directors of the drive have the slogan: 
“Any book you really want to keep is a 
good one to give.” They hope that each 
individual giver will identify himself with 
the reading needs of an _ individual 
soldier, sailor, marine, or merchantman. 


According to Edward L. Bernays, one 
of the cochairmen of the National Cam- 
paign Board, education groups can play 
an important part in this vital war activ- 
ity. Some suggestions have been pre- 
pared by the National Campaign Board 
regarding the ways by which schools, col- 
leges, and universities may help in the 
drive. These activities include the for- 
mation of committees to cooperate with 
local Victory Book Campaign Steering 
Committee, publicity, club work, and sys- 
tematic soliciting of books including a 
door-to-door canvass. These suggestions 
are contained in a booklet, Activities Pro- 
gram for Education Groups, which is be- 
ing distributed to educators by the 1943 
Victory Book Campaign, with its head- 
quarters in the Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. 





:) Libraries and the War & 





To Get Essential Supplies 


Libraries which experience difficulty in 
obtaining supplies for maintenance and 
operation on their A-10, P-100 rating 
may be able to secure such supplies by 
filing the PD-1A form with their re- 
gional representative of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Governmental Division. 
The information supplied on the PD-1 
A form, which may be obtained from any 
local or regional WPB office, should in- 
clude the following statements: (1) 
That the A-10, P-100 rating was found 
insufficient to secure the supplies; (2) 
that the supplies are necessary to essen- 
tial maintenance and operation of the 
library; and (3) that the supplies will 
be expended over a period of 30, 60, 90 
days, etc., as the case may be. 


“People’s Universities’’ 


The annual report for 1942 of the 
president of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York describes the role of libraries 
in the war as follows: 


Every citizen . .. may take pride in 
the part which public libraries are play- 
ing in the war effort. In addition to 
organizing special collections on war in- 
formation and civilian defense and pro- 
viding up-to-the-minute reading lists, 
libraries in many cities have assumed the 
role of community centers, registering 
blood donors, and air raid wardens, 
organizing forums and discussion groups, 
and providing reference service by tele- 
phone and mail for hard-pressed officials 
and businessmen. Now as never before 
they are functioning as “people’s uni- 
Vversities,” at a time when a _ well- 


informed electorate is of primary im- 
portance. Among the public libraries, 


Baltimore, Los Angeles nyer, and New 
York are AGB ea ot the extent 
and variety of special library services. 
The University of North Carolina, with 
its unusual library of war literature 
staffed chiefly by faculty wives and serv- 
ing the entire State, is an outstanding 
example among the academic libraries. 


Catalog Service Extended - 


Twenty-five libraries have just been 
added to the list of depositories for Li- 
brary of Congress printed catalog cards, 
bringing to 106 the total number of de- 
pository sets now being maintained at 
centers of research in this country and 
abroad, according to an announcement 
by the Librarian of Congress, Archibald 
MacLeish. As the result of this increase, 
depository catalogs now are located in 
every State except four. 

Since the beginning of the distribu- 
tion of its printed catalog cards in 1901, 
the Library of Congress has deposited 
one copy of each printed card in the 
principal centers of research in this 
country and abroad, thus placing at the 
immediate disposal of scholars and in- 
vestigators in the particular area a par- 
tial but important record of the contents 
of the national collections at Washing- 
ton. The cost in terms of space, catalog 
cases, and personnel for filing has, how- 
ever, restricted these depository catalogs 
to the large research libraries. 

In order to make it possible for more 
libraries to have the use of the Library 
of Congress catalog without the large 


investment in filing equipment, a com- 
mittee of the Association of Research 
Libraries has arranged, with the co- 
operation of the Library, to publish the 
Library of Congress catalog in book form 
by means of the lithoprint (photo-off- 
set) process. The extent of the catalog, 
which contains 1,900,000 cards, may be 
appreciated from the fact that in its 
new book form it will consist of about 
160 large volumes of approximately 640 
pages each. 


Gift From Brazil 


The Library of Congress has received 
as a gift from the Brazilian Government 
a collection of 250 books by the leading 
historical and literary figures of Brazil. 
The collection will become an integral 
part of the reference collection of the 
Hispanic Foundation in the Library. 


Inter-American Research 


School libraries played an important 
part in the Inter-American Education 
Demonstration Centers project, con- 
ducted under auspices of the U. S. Office 
of Education. In the report for the 
period January—June 1942, it is stated: 


There were hundreds of classrooms in 
which library reference books on inter- 
American subjects have been used as a 
basis for solving problems and contribut- 
ing to discussion. A striking illustra- 
tion of one classroom activity comes 
from the Albuquerque High School. The 
members of the -senior class in United 
States history found they had little 
knowledge of the other American re- 
publics. They decided to find what books 
were available to them in the school, 
public, and university libraries. They 
organized themselves into three com- 
mittees, each of which was to discover 
the resources of one of the libraries. 
For each book the student made out 
three cards—the author, country, and 
subject. These were converted by a 
reviewing committee into a 3-way cross 
index which was then available not only 
to students but to townspeople as well. 


Winter Vacation Guidance 


The Brookline High School Library, 
Brookline, Mass., is taking advantage of 
the long winter vacation, from December 
19 to February 23, necessitated by the 
fuel shortage. Before school began in 
September, Elizabeth Butcher, the head 
librarian of the Brookline Public Library, 
and Caroline R. Seebens, librarian of the 
Brookline High School Library, inaugu- 
rated special plans to work with the 
young people at the public library during 
the enforced vacation. Their objectives 
are to make this period a profitable read- 
ing experience and also to help students 
to explore and use the resources of the 
public library more widely than they 
probably ever have before. 

With the approval of the superintend- 
ent of schools and the head master, the 
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two librarians and faculty members have 
planned a definite reading program for 
school courses in English and history. 
They have suggestions for browsing and 
book clubs, and have included such ex- 
tracurricular activities as chess clubs, 
English clubs, and library clubs. Fur- 
thermore, the librarian says that she is 


to have a chance to meet students in _ 


their vocational work, as the school has 


added new courses in shop, radio, and . 


aeronautics. 

Since the school’s winter vacation pe- 
riod coincides with the time that stu- 
dents from Wellesley and from Simmons 
College are assigned to the library for 
practical experience, the librarians have 
ample opportunity for experiments in 
readers’ advisory services. 


Shortage of College Teachers 
Reported by 287 Institutions 


A distinct shortage of instructors in 


the college subjects commonly described — 


as essential to the winning of the war, 
a shift in college emphasis from the lib- 
eral arts to the professional and techni- 
cal, increased mobility among college 
teaching staffs, and the willingness of 
some college authorities to go to any 
extreme, even to closing their schools, if 
necessary, to help win the war, are con- 
ditions pointed out in a statement issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
statement is based on reports coming to 
the Office from 1,060 out of the 1,720 in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
United States in 1942. 


Placement Provisions 
Needed 


A total shortage of 1,660 instructors is 
reported by 287 institutions. The other 
773 institutions either had no shortages 
or were unable to report definitely on 
this item. All but 435 of the unfilled 
vacancies are in fields directly connected 
with the war effort. In many of these 
fields, there are teachers who on account 
of reduction in student enrollment or for 
other reasons, could be released by col- 
leges. In chemistry 87 instructors are 
needed and 19 are available for release. 
Engineering has a shortage of 135, with 
only 2 men who could be released from 
other institutions. The greatest short- 
age reported is in medicine, where 575 
unfilled vacancies are reported and only 
7 men reported as available for release. 
Physics, with 84 vacancies in some 
schools and 7 unneeded teachers in 
others, and mathematics, with 57 vacan- 
cies and 13 persons available, are other 
fields mentioned in the statement. An 
exception to the rule is in dentistry, 
where a shortage of 27 instructors is 
matched by a-list of 42 instructors in 
dentistry who could be released. Better 
provisions for placement of college teach- 
trs are obviously needed. 

Of the 839 college staff members re- 
ported as available for release to meet 
needs elsewhere, 27 are in administrative 





work, 190 are not identified as to field 
or otherwise, 291 are in the cultural or 
humanistic fields, and 331 are in profes- 
sional and technical fields connected 
with the war effort. 

The administrators included one presi- 
dent, two deans, eight librarians, and a 
number of placement officers, adminis- 
trative assistants, and one bookkeeper. 
No institution reported that it was will- 
ing to release its business manager or its 
treasurer. 

The liberal arts and related fields in 
which surpluses of teaching staffs are re- 
ported include English, 97 instructors; 
history and social studies, 45; music, 41; 
modern languages, 36; art, 18; sociology, 
11; political science, 10; and geography, 
ancient languages, philology, philosophy, 
religion, and natural science fewer than 
10 persons each. 

Other professional and technical fields 
with surpluses but for which reports on 
shortage of teacher supply were not re- 
quested are commerce and business, 56 
instructors available for release; educa- 
tion, 43; biology, 28; and agriculture, 
ceramics, forestry, geology, industrial 
arts, and law fewer than 10 persons each. 


Nearly 10,000 Leave Positions 
A total of 5,655 college staff members 
left their positions between the 1942 com- 


ee 





Vacancies which institutions of higher 
education were still trying to fill on 
October 15, 1942, by field 








Positions unfilled ag 
of Oct. 15, 1942 





Field re 
Last |. *\¢W 
year’s | Positions 

positions | this 

| year 








Medicine. trnnennehanenadteiin 558 17 
SINE cng wnccondayncsaneusie 108 ol 
ES —_ 86 7 





4 
Psychology 3 
Home economics..............-- 1 
School of Nursing........-...... 1 
Dentistry... 1 
Pharmacy... 1 
Other. ...... 8 

















mencement and October 15. Of these, 
4,505, or 46.7 percent, went into the 
armed forces of the Nation. This num- 
ber included 1,452 from medical schools 
alone. The Civil Service of the United 
States Government attracted 964, or 10.0 
percent, and war industry of one sort or 
another 651, or 6.7 percent. Four hun- 
dred and two, or 4.2 percent, retired or 
died. The other 3,133, comprising 32.4 
percent of the total, left for various rea- 
sons not reported in detail. 

Some institutions displayed the keen- 
est realization of the urgency of the war 
effort. One institution reported that it 
would release all its part-time staff, num- 
bering well over 50, if the Government 
needed them. Another offered to release 
up to 20 percent of its staff if necessary. 
Another expressed willingness to release 
its Bible and religion staff for service 
as chaplains. Still another stated that 
it had already trimmed its staff sharply 
but that it would close down and release 
its entire facilities to the Government “if 
absolutely necessary.” 


College teachers who could be placed on leave to meet manpower needs, 
October 15, 1942 





















































Teachers available 

Type of institution } 
Total Men | Women | - = 
a ' _ 
a i i ai Ld 839 584 216 | 39 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools ! sida went 475 354 105 16 
Teachers colleges and normal schools. ............cc-ccccoeccecceccccecee 199 129 53 W7 
I UIST icidi:dsctncananiniabtasitihnetinatincueittiniantepeninmintinentinnmmamubesiidd 165 101 58 6 
Publicly controlled institutions...................- ~ 411 281 107 | 23 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools ! sa : ed 97 76 DE. bncocccuns 
Teachers colleges and normal schools-_.......---.-.cc-e-ececcoececeeecen-- 192 124 51 | 7 
CL NE EOL LAER EA ET TNT 122 81 35 | hes 
Privately controlled institutions 428 303. 109 | 16 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools !.......................,.-- 37 278 84 16 
Teachers colleges and ELLIE ES A hee ESI LG, 7 5 2 aoe 
PUNE GUNG  sinsinccce eetiaiininnsivemihiinaibleammaaindinimitiesiteiaiie 43 20 23 |...-cceve 

















1 Degree-granting institutions, 
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‘T])- U.S.GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New JU. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Professional Nurses Are Needed. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 28 p., illus. (Vocational 
Division Leaflet No. 10.) 15 cents. 

A plan for secondary schools and schools 
of nursing to supply professional nurses ur- 
gently needed for wartime service. Accord- 
ing to the introduction of this leaflet, 
America’s fighting forces will require approxi- 
mately 50,000 nurses by July 1, 1943. The 
rapid expansion of civilian and governmental 
hospitals, increases in industrial employ- 
ment, the development of boom towns, the 
emergency medical plans for civilian de- 
fense—all create demands for more and bet- 
ter qualified nurses. In the reconstruction 
after the war, nurses in increasing numbers 
will be needed for service in many lands 
and for the expansion of hospitals and pub- 
lic health facilities at home. 


Community Occupational Surveys. By 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
199 p., illus. (Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin No. 223.) 25 cents. 

To meet the needs of vocational counselors 
and educators for information on methods 
of conducting community occupational sur- 
veys this bulletin on the techniques for com- 
munity occupational surveys, based on the 
experiences of those who have conducted 
such surveys and on examination of pub- 
lished material on the subject, was prepared. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U.S. Congress. Senate. Special Com- 
mittee to Study Problems of American 
Small Business. James E. Murray, 
chairman. Small Business Problems. 
Small Retailers Face the War. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Charles C. 
Fichtner, Chief, Division of Regional 
Economy, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce in consultation with Bertram M., 
Gross, Chief, Research and Hearings, 
Senate Small Business Committee. 
Washington, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 88 p. (77th Congress, 2d 


Session, Senate Committee Print No. 13) 
15 cents. 


The situation is examined under 4 head- 
ings: (1) The outlook for small retailers in 
the war period; (2) Analysis of wartime pres- 
sures on retailers; (3) Business births and 
deaths; and (4) Implications of alternative 
Government policies toward retailing. 


. ‘ . Small Business 
Problems. Record Keeping for Small 
Stores. By Charles H. Welch and 
Charles H. Sevin, under the supervision 
of Walter F. Crowder and Nelson A. Mil- 
ler, all of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 93p. Illus- 
trated. (77th Congress, 2d Session, Sen- 
ate Committee Print No. 11) 30 cents. 


A manual for small retailers describing 
what records are needed and how these may 
be kept with a minimum of time and effort. 





U.S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. Textiles and 
Clothing Division, Make-Overs from 
Men’s Suits. By Clarice L. Scott. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 8 p. Mllustrated. (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet No. 230) 5 
cents. 

Gives directions for remaking discarded 
suits, and stresses the patriotism involved in 
thus conserving wool that may lie idle. 

i Take Care of House- 
hold Rubber. Prepared by Bureau of 
Home Economics and issued jointly 
with U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, October 1942. 8-page folder. Il- 
lustrated. 5 cents per copy; $1 per 100 
copies. Single copies free from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Office of Informa- 
tion; and Office of Price Administration. 

Gives simple directions for the care and 
repair of household rubber articles. 

U. S. Department of the Interior. Bu- 
reau of Mines. How to Save Fuel at 
Home. By J. F. Barkley. Washington 
Bureau of Mines, 1942. 5 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. (Information Circular 17229) 
Free. 

Points out that the problem of saving fuel 
is one of saving heat; explains heat losses and 
shows how they can be lessened. 

U. 8S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Research Division, “Equal 
Pay” for Women in War Industries. By 
Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Washington, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1942, 
26 p. (Bulletin No. 196 of the Women’s 
Bureau) 10 cents, 


Consideration of work best suited to the 
needs of the workers, and the establishment 
of a wage-rate based on an analysis of the 
specific requirements of the job are among 
the findings of this report. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Or- 
ganization Outline for Local Defense 
Councils, Washington, U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense, 1942. 21 p. Free from 
State and local defense councils. 

Outlines the pattern which local defense 
councils must follow if they are to be suc- 
cessful in establishing effective civilian op- 
erations on the home front. 

U. S. Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. Nutrition Division. 
Democracy Means All of Us. How Com- 
munities Can Organize to Study and 
Meet Community Needs With Special 
Suggestions for Developing Nutrition 
Programs in Wartime. Washington, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, 1942. 30 p. Single copies free 
to teachers and librarians, 

Gives basic principles which can be ap- 
plied to any type of community organiza- 
tion, and relates them to programs in proc- 
ess of development in six typical American 
communities. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Preview of Life in ’43. By Leon Hender- 
son. Washington, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, 1942. 10p. Free. 

Says that we will be expected to produce 
to the limit of our capacity and strength, 
produce more than we have ever produced 
before, and learn to live on less. 

Rent Control. Washington, 
Office of Price Administration, Novem- 
ber 1942. 2-page folder. Available at 
local O. P. A. rent offices or from the 
Washington office. Free. 

Explains how rent control, by holding 
down living costs, aids in the war effort; 
and tells what tenants and landlords in rent 
control areas must know. 

U. S. Office of War Information. Mag- 
azine Section. War Jobs for Women, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, November 1942. 48 p. 10 cents. 

Replaces multilithed edition formerly dis- 
tributed free by Office of War Information. 

U. S. War Department. Services of 
Supply. Special Service Division. Cata- 
log of the Army Institute. Prepared by 
Special Service Division, Services of Sup- 
ply, War Department. Madison, Wis., 
U. 8S. Army Institute, 1942. 39 p. Illus- 
trated. Free. 

Describes correspondence courses of high- 


school and college levels available only to 
enlisted personnel of the U. S. Army; tells 
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how to enroll and lisi: the courses offered 
by the cooperating colleges and universities. 

U. S. War Relocation Authority. Re- 
location Communities for Wartime Evac- 
uees. Washington, War Relocation Au- 
thority, 1942. 13 p. Dlustrated. Multi- 
lithed. Free. 


A brief account of the work of the War 
Relocation Authority in the resettlement of 
approximately 100,000 people of Japanese 
ancestry who were living in the Pacific Coast 
States at the outbreak of the war. 

Pan American Union. The Snake 
Farm at Butantan, Brazil. By Lorrainne 
Williams Garrett and J. Hal Connor. 
Published by the Pan American Union 
with the cooperation of the [U. S.] Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Washington, Pan American 
Union, 1942. 16 p. Illustrated. [Chil- 
dren’s Series] 5 cents. 


Tell how the Butantan Institute was 
brought to the attention of the people of 
the United States in 1916, when an employe 
of the Bronx Zoo was cured from a snake 
bite by serum furnished by a visiting phy- 
sician from this famous institution of hu- 
man pathology. 


War Posters Available 


Office of War Information, Washington, 

Za €2.: 

Americans Will Always Fight for Lib- 
erty.—Poster showing a line of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers reviewing a parade of 
today’s soldiers. Designed to reaffirm 
the great American tradition-ef freedom. 
(Full color, sizes 40’’ x 56’’, 28’’ x 40’’, 
22’’x 28’’) Now in press. 

Homemaker’s War Guide.—A kitchen 
placard which stresses planned conser- 
vation, salvage, and air-raid protection. 
The text is illustrated with pictographs. 
Especially useful in home-economics 
classes. Now in press. 

WEFT is a System for Aircraft Recog- 
nition —A limited number of these post- 
ers, produced by the Army Orientation 
Course, is being distributed by the OWI. 
By diagrams of the component parts of 
aircraft, “Wings, Engine, Fuselage, Tail,” 
a system of aircraft recognition is estab- 
lished which is especially useful for air- 
plane spotters as well as for youth in- 
terested in aircraft design. (Two colors, 
size 4’ x 3’.) 

Aircraft insignia.—Produced and dis- 
tributed as above. Shows markings on 
aircraft of the major nations involved in 
the war. (Full color, size 4’ x 3’.) 
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The accompanying graph prepared by the U. S. Secret Service indicates money 
lost by victims of counterfeit notes during the period 1933-1942. 
The U. S. Secret Service has available for free use two 16-millimeter sound films 


entitled ‘““Making 


Money’”’ and “‘Know Your Money,’ supplementing by visual 4 


elaboration the material in its ‘“‘Know Your Money’ booklet. ; 
More information regarding these films and the teacher’s study guide and quiz, 


“Know Your Money,’’ 


may be obtained from the nearest office of the U. §, 


Secret Service, or by writing to the main office, Treasury Department, Washing. 


ton, D. C. 


WHAT CAN YOU BUY WITH 


WAR BONDS? 


High-school students buying stamps 
as part of the Schools at War Program 
may want to know what the stamp money 
will buy. The U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment has prepared the following infor- 
mation to help teachers answer this 
question: 

Feed for one pigeon.—One 25-cent 
stamp will pay for one month’s feed for 
one carrier pigeon. A carrier pigeon 
eats about a pound of grain a week. His 
message Capsule costs the Army about 
12% cents. 

One pair of shoes—Fifteen 25-cent 
stamps will pay for one pair of shoes. 
A million recruits—10 million pairs of 
shoes, is the quartermaster’s rule. Ten 
days of manoeuvres wear out the stoutest 
boots. 

Two pairs of socks—Three 10-cent 
stamps will pay for two pairs of socks. 
In action, every man must be completely 
reequipped from the skin out every 7 
days. 

One blanket—Twenty-seven 25-cent 
stamps will pay for one blanket. The 
blanket you pay for may go to Iceland, 
Alaska, or elsewhere—snug sleeping com- 
fort for an American soldier somewhere. 

One pair of skis —Forty 25-cent stamps 
will pay for one pair of hickory skis.. The 
Army is training thousands of ski-troop- 
ers—ready for lightning surprise attacks. 

Lifebelt gas—Two 10-cent stamps will 


pay for gas for self-inflating lifebelt, 
The carbon dioxide in these capsules ex- 
pands 450 times. Belts like those saved 
the crew of the Lexington. 

Two sandbags.—Three 10-cent stamps 
will pay for two sandbags. The Army’s 
sandbag is 16 by 24 inches, made of 
mildew-proof burlap. When filled, it 
will stop any type of rifle or machine- 
gun bullet. 

One tent.—Twenty 25-cent stamps will 
pay for one pup tent. Provides two sol- 
diers with a snug, dry place to sleep. 

Oxygen.—One 10-cent stamp will pay 
for oxygen—enough oxygen to keep a 
bomber pilot high above most enemy pur- 
suit planes for 40 minutes. 

One weather balloon—One 10-cent 
stamp will pay for one weather balloon. 
To measure upper-air currents, the 
flight-base meteorologist releases a bal- 
loon and watches its progress. 

Photographic film.—One 25-cent stamp 
will pay for film for an aerial photo- 
graph. Aerial photographs help record 
damage done the enemy, and bring back 
invaluable information to guide future 
action. 

One “Walkie-Talkie.”—One completely 
filled stamp book will pay for one 
“Walkie-Talkie.” “Walkie-Talkie” is the 
name given the two-way radio that a 
man can carry on his chest and through 
which he can talk to headquarters. 
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